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Events of the Geek. 


Tue land question has been explored afresh in a 
great speech by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
Swindon, which embodies the Cabinet’s full agreed 
policy, and sets the Liberal Party the amplest task of its 
career. The speech was popular in form, but showed 
full grasp of the subject, and was the most open 
challenge to the least defensible of all our vested interests 
that modern statesmanship has ever delivered. It 
should be very carefully read, for it expounds a closely 
related series of reforms, amounting in their sum to a 
complete revolution of the conditions of land holding 
in Britain, ‘‘a complete control of the monopoly of 
land,’’ retaining and even protecting some legitimate 
claims of the landlord, but putting him, on the whole, 
in the position of a mere trustee of the land (subject to 
State control), which is to be vested for the benefit of 
the cultivator, the laborer, and the whole community. 
Some of the practical implications of the programme were 
admirably stated in a speech by Mr. Runciman at Leeds 
on Saturday. 

* * * 

We have only space here to indicate the salient 

lines of Mr. George’s great announcement ;— 





1. The Board of Agriculture to be merged in a 
new Ministry of Lands, adequately and competently 
staffed by the valuation officials, which is to exercise 
wide powers of conciliation, supervision, and control, 
and will deal with settled land, land transfers, the 
acquisition of land for public purposes (on valuation 
terms), afforestation, and disputes between landlord and 
tenant on culture, security, and eviction. Incidentally, 
it will enable the landlord to disencumber his estates. 

2. The Ministry of Lands will act judicially through 
a Land Commission, which will clinch the conciliatory 
work of the Department by establishing fair rents for 
small holders, checking eviction for social or frivolous 
causes (not for bad farming), fixing compensation for 
improvements and for unreasonable or oppressive disturb- 
ance, setting up minimum wage rates for ‘laborers, and 
in cases where the farmer’s rent is excessive, calling for 
an abatement. Practically, the smaller British farmer 
at least, is to be dowered by State action with the three 
F.’s. A distinction, however, is made between the larger 
and smaller holder. The latter can appeal to the Com- 
missioners to protect him against the actual rental or 
an increase in it, the former against an increase only. 

3. The game nuisance to be dealt with by an 
enforcement and enlargement of the Winged and Ground 
Game Acts, backed by security of tenure. 

4. A national scheme of housing at economic but 
not extravagant rents to be set on foot by State credit. 
The spots where new cottages are most wanted to be 
thoroughly explored, and 120,000 new homes to be built. 

* * * 

Mr. CHurRCHILL spoke at Manchester on Saturday, 
mainly on the naval question, though he also gave an 
interesting sketch of the land proposals of the Govern- 
ment, and their bearing on the agricultural laborer, 
declaring that the British land system must be “ pro- 
foundly reconstructed.’’ His naval pronouncement was 
obviously far less pleasing to his audience, and the 
“Guardian ’’ receives it with marked coldness. Mr. 
Churchill foreshadowed a large increase in the naval 
estimates, which will almost certainly reach fifty millions, 
and may exceed that colossal figure, but he pleaded that 
we were only spending on armaments £1 out of every £3 
of revenue, a little more than the Gladstone Govern- 
ments collected. If the cost of this insurance of the 
wealth increased, so did that wealth itself, while the 
workman bore less of it; and, after all, the nation ought 
to have the best types of warship, even if they were also 
the costliest. That suggestion begs the vital question 
whether the now strongly criticised ‘‘ Dreadnought’’ is in 
fact the best form of warship, or, as Mr. Churchill put it, 
the best kind of tool for our sailors to handle. 

~ o * 

Tue rest of Mr. Churchill’s speech was a renewal of 
the offer of a “ naval holiday ’’ for 1915, instead of 1914, 
the year originally proposed. But it was again 
tendered with wide and, as the German response shows, 
fatal exceptions. We were to stop our four super- 
Dreadnoughts if Germany would put off her two. But 
our own abstinence is to be “ apart from the Canadian 
ships or their equivalent, apart from anything that may 
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be required by new developments in the Mediterranean.”’ 
The saving thus effected would be six millions for Ger- 
many and twelve millions for us. Any agreement, 
however, must be contingent on negotiations with other 
Great Powers, in which Mr. Churchill suggested that 
Britain and Germany should deal with their respective 


groups. 


& * * 

Tue labor situation at Dublin has this week been 
complicated by the intrusion of the religious element. 
It is difficult at present, in view of the contradictory 
testimony, to be certain what has taken place. But it 
appears that the Transport Union had accepted the offer 
of various English supporters to receive a number of the 
strikers’ children into their homes in order to relieve the 
food strain. A committee for this purpose was at work 
on the spot, and a number of parents had agreed to let 
their children go. Then the Catholic Church took action, 
and under the absurd pretence that the children would 
ba proselytised, got at the parents and persuaded some of 
them to recall their assent. They seem to have gone 
further, and to have made quite illegal endeavors to 
interfere with the whole process of deportation. This 
definitely ranges the Roman Catholic Church upon the 
side of the employers. The “Times’’ correspondent 
observes, in relation to the action of the priests, that 
“the result of this struggle will probably determine the 
fate of his (Mr.»* Larkin’s) present fight with the 


employers.” 
* 


” * 

SamvEL Cavup ez, the driver of the Midland express 
which ran into a standing train at Aisgill on September 
2nd, was tried this week at the Northern Circuit Assizes, 
found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment in the second division. The 
entire course of the proceedings, the initiation, the con- 
duct, and the result ‘of the trial constitute, in our 
opinion a gravely injurious miscarriage of justice. By 
ruling out as irrelevant to the charge all evidence of the 
negligence of the company in furnishing bad coal, and in 
refusing a pilot-engine to the first train, the sole causal 
responsibility was shifted on to Caudle, while Mr. Justice 
Avory stressed every point tending to aggravate the 
degree of his culpability. Caudle, confronted by a con- 
flict of duties, imposed upon him by the policy of the 
company, made a wrong and dangerous choice. But 
such an error of judgment could only be represented as 
manslaughter by a false and unjust isolation of his action 
which ignored the heavier and more deliberate miscon- 
duct of the officials of the company. We are not sur- 
prised at the indignation aroused among his fellow- 


workers. 


* * * 


Ir is a mournful satisfaction to know that the public 
sympathy and the trade funds of the mining industry 
will be adequate to secure from want the families of the 
miners who perished in the recent terrible accident near 
Cardiff. Mr. Greenwell, Editor of the “‘ Colliery 
Guardian,” explains that ample provision will be forth- 
coming for the permanent support of these persons from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the various 
Miners Relief Societies, together with the indemnity 
provisions which the great colliery companies effect 
through insurance. Although the practice of wholesale 
insurance against such casualties is of dubious advantage 
to the workers in the case of the more dangerous mines, 
it no doubt assists materially to make provision for the 
injured and the families of the killed. The most urgent 
present need, Mr. Greenwell considers, consists in 





forming, by public subscription or otherwise, a per- 


manent fund available to meet the more immediate | 


necessities of the sufferers, and to help tide over the 
interval before they can obtain permanent relief. 
* * * 


TxHoucsH the Railway Commission has come as a sur- 
prise upon the public, there is really nothing mysterious 
in its purpose. Though Nationalization is not explicitly 
mentioned in the terms of reference, it will undoubtedly 
constitute the chief matter of consideration. Lord 
Loreburn’s long experience and leisure make his appoint- 
ment as Chairman an admirable one. The Commission 
is small in numbers, and is composed of men whose 
various qualifications are not associated with any known 
conviction or partisanship on the question of State 
ownership. It will be observed that no Member of the 
House of Commons is among the number, and that only 
one person, Sir F. R. Upcott, has had direct experience 
in railway administration. Finance, manufacture, com- 
merce, and agriculture are strongly represented. Though 
Mr. Shackleton, formerly a Labor member, brings with 
him a large fund of knowledge of the working-class side 
of the transport problem, we should have liked to have 
seen an unofficial representative of Labor on the 
Commission. We miss also the name of Sir G. Paish, 
whose knowledge of railway finance, in particular, is 
second to none in this country. Was he not available ? 

% * * 

WE comment elsewhere on the appointment of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs to succeed Lord Alverstone as Lord Chief 
Justice. Sir John Simon follows Sir Rufus Isaacs as 
Attorney-General, with a place in the Cabinet, and is 
succeeded as Solicitor-General by Mr. Buckmaster. Sir 
John Simon’s inclusion in the Cabinet should prove a 
source of real strength. He is a power on the platform, 
and keeps in close touch with progressive thought, 
especially on questions of expenditure and social reform, 
and as he is understood to incline rather towards a 
political than to a legal career, we may anticipate that his 
influence will be felt both in the shaping and commending 
of future Liberal policies. Mr. Buckmaster is one of the 
leaders of the Chancery Bar who has already won dis- 
tinction as a Parliamentary orator. 

* * % 

Tuovucs# the Reading election will probably not take 
place for another fortnight, a vigorous contest is already 
on foot. Mr. Gooch, whose weight of learning does not 
prevent him from being an admirable popular exponent 
of Radical principles and policy, has a doubly difficult 
task before him. With a narrow majority to start with, 
he is confronted in his Progressive appeal by an active 
Socialist candidate, well known in the local labor field. 
Moreover, his Conservative opponents are playing the 
familiar game of pretending Home Rule to be the issue, 
while secretly massing their real forces against the 
Insurance Act. Meanwhile, the Home Rule discussion 
is itself in a novel stage, symptomatic of a possible settle- 
ment by agreement. For while Captain Wilson strongly 
opposes the present Bill, he is strongly in favor of an 
agreed settlement. Mr. Gooch, on his side, though 
stoutly supporting the general provisions of the Bill in 
their integrity, is willing to consider a modified treatment 
of Ulster. The very careful and conciliatory treatment 
of the Insurance Act by Captain Wilson, who looks 
forward to “ far-reaching amendmerts,”’ suggests that the 
unscruptlous attacks made by the early wreckers are 
losing their effect in view of the actual experience of the 
benefits of the Act by the workers. 

* * * 

Onz of the usual mysterious Royalist risings occurred 
in Portugal on Tuesday. These things resemble a 
recurring fever, and each attack is a little milder than the 
last. If one may believe the telegrams which passed the 
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Censor, nothing happened beyond some bloodless shooting 
in a Lisbon suburb, the cutting of a railway bridge, and 
some excursions across the Spanish frontier. A few 
soldiers and policemen were involved, but the army 
remains Republican, and while that is so, no rising can 
succeed. Two theories explain these futile attempts. One 
is that the Royalist conspirators in Spain, who are eating 
the money of Brazilian speculators, must do something 
from time to time to prove their zeal. Another is that 
the Republican Government makes the most of any riot 
in order to excuse the persecution of its political oppo- 
nents. We hold no theory of our own, but clearly a 
popular government would not be plagued in this fashion, 
and a secure government would display more candor and 
more clemency. 
* * * 

Tue Mexican crisis has developed a new and dis- 
quieting phase with the public discussion of the manifest 
divergence between British and American policy. Sir 
Lionel Carden, our newly appointed Minister, chose to 
present his credentials to General Huerta immediately 
after his coup d’état. An official communiqué to Reuter’s 
Agency explains this action on the ground that “ the 
sole desire ’’ of the British Government “ is that a satis- 
factory condition of affairs shall be set up in Mexico, by 
what means does not much matter.”’ The cynicism of this 
note is startling, when one recollects that the means 
included, first, the murder of the late President Madero, 
and then the arrest of a hundred deputies. For less than 
this Lord Lansdowne boycotted Servia. American jour- 
nalists profess to report interviews with Sir Lionel 
Carden, in which he criticizes American policy and 
praises Huerta, who is also described in the Reuter state- 
ment as “the best man on the spot.”’ 

* * x 

Tue Austrian pressure on Servia, rough and 
questionable in its form, has been justified by success. 
In terms which hardly differed from an ultimatum, 
Servia was ordered within eight days to retire from the 
positions which she had occupied within Albanian terri- 
tory as a sequel to the recent fighting. She has capitu- 
lated, and that is well, for she was clearly in the wrong. 
But it is hard to understand why Austrian demands on 
Servia always begin with something like an ultimatum. 
The Frei:ch Press is morally in the right, moreover, in 
objecting to Austria’s isclated action. Meanwhile, the 
reports of Servian and Montenegrin brutalities accumu- 
late. Both States are pursuing a policy of extermination, 
with the alternative of forced conversion, against all the 
non-Serb elements in the frontier regions, whether 
Albanian or Bulgarian, Christian or Moslem. For this 
no Power has a remedy, and none proposes a check. 
One can only rejvice that the area of this cruelty should 
be somewhat r2stricted. The Turco-Greek negotiations 
meanwhile proceed slowly but smoothly, and Bulgaria is 
at last occupying her rew territories on the Agean 
coast. 

* * * 

Tue whole Left Wing in French politics is indignant, 
and Republicans generally are not a little perturbed by 
the dismissal or enforced retirement of five generals and 
two colonels as a sequel to the autumn mancuvres. If 
the alleged reason, which is incapacity, be the true 
reason, the incident is at least disquieting. But General 
Faurie, the most distinguished of the five, promptly 
published a letter in which he declared that he had been 
victimised simply because he was a good Republican. 
M. Jaurés and M. Clemenceau are for once agreed in 
adopting this theory, and the latter states that he was 
aware of the plot to purge the army of its Radical and 
Dreyfusard chiefs long before the maneuvres at which 





their incapacity is said to have been detected. The rest 
of the Radical press is more cautious, but it does not 
conceal its alarm. The Socialists see in this step the 
boldest and most sinister move of a Jesuit plot to capture 
the army in the interests of reaction, and they connect it 
with earlier incidents, and, aboveall, with the“ Cesarian ”’ 
tendencies which M. Poincaré’s election displayed. 
* * * 


Ir the reaction in France grows bold, the real reason 
has been once more illustrated in the Radical Congress 
held at Pau. On the whole, the dominant tendency was 
aggressive and determined. The Government was 
denounced for its reliance on the Right, and a purge 
recommended of Radicals who coquet with other groups, 
including notably several Ministers. There was a general 
demand for the reconstitution of the “ Block’’ which 
flourished in the days when M. Combes led the Radicals 
and found in M. Jaurés a good, if independent, ally. A 
committee was named to draft a programme on which the 
“Block ’’ might be restored, but its elements are so diverse 
that nothing very concrete seems likely to emerge from 
it. M. Poincaré’s quasi-royal progress was criticized, 
and a resolution unanimously passed protesting against 
“personal rule.’’ Next day, however, the disunion of 
the party was made manifest by the passing of a resolu- 
tion setting the person of the President above political 
conflicts. The meeting of the Chamber next month 
cannot fail to be stormy, and the Government’s fate 
seems doubtful. But whether the Left can recover its 
unity in time to constitute a Ministry which will “ make 
the elections ’’ next spring is no less questionable. 

> * - 

Presipent Wison has this week once more shown 
his freedom from official trammels and the sincerity of 
his Liberalism. Mrs. Pankhurst, who proposes to spend 
some weeks in the States on a lecture tour, was refused 
permission to land, as an undesirable alien who had 
undergone a term of imprisonment. Offences which do 
not involve “ moral turpitude ’’ are excepted from this 
rule. Mrs. Pankhurst was taken to Ellis Island for the 
determination of her case, but Mr. Caminetti, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, apparently decided against 
her, for her detention was prolonged for two days. The 
President thereupon intervened, and ordered her release, 
content with a simple undertaking that she would neither 
preach nor practice militancy in the States. Any other 
decision must have sprung either from ignorance or 
prejudice. The later phases of militancy are something 
worse than folly, but they spring from perverse reason- 
ing and not from “ moral turpitude.” 

* * * 

WE hope that the Bishop of Winchester’s appeal in 
the “ Times” of Friday may not be without effect, and 
may lead to the beginning of a new chapter in the 
history of the “ women’s question.’’ Both by the attitude 
of the religious world and the position of eminent public 
men on both sides of politics, the Bishop is encouraged to 
believe that there is “ a condition of society favorable to 
a frank and sympathetic treatment of practical proposals 
for the betterment of women’s position.”” Hesuggests that 
militant methods should now be dropped, and he invites 
the militant women to consider whether upon their own 
principles they are prepared, not only to bring their 
cause to the bar of public opinion, “ but also to drive it 
through by force, not by the conversion of opinion, but 
in defiance of it.’’ As a preliminary step, he advises 
that an amnesty might be arranged, though he thinks 
that one thing indispensable to this would be “ a definite 
prospect of a Suffrage Bill, ‘ as a first-class measure,’ in 
some such way that, by Referendum or otherwise, the 
real opinion of the country may be ascertained upon it.’’ 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE LAND POLICY. 


Ir was complained of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at 
Bedford that it contained nothing that was not already 
known, and that it lacked the spice and flavor of his 
earlier oratory. His speech at Swindon, though it may 
still be found unsatisfactory in the second respect, has at 
any rate given those who were the slowest to understand 
the significance of the Bedford speech plenty to think 
over. Nobody could call his speech dull, stale, or vague 
and abstract. It was as important an announcement of 
policy as any that has been made at a public meeting in 
modern times. 

It is well, before setting out the main features of 
the Government’s large and comprehensive scheme, to 
consider what has happened during the last few years. 
The land question, in one or other of its aspects, has 
been attracting more and more of the anxious attention 
of reformers of all parties and schools. Economists and 
agriculturists have bewailed the inadequate use made of 
our great resources; they have pointed to our inferior 
standard of production, the great waste of land that 
might be employed either for agriculture or afforestation, 
now devoted to sport and private pleasure, and the care- 
less and slovenly methods of farming in operation in 
many places. These complaints have not come from one 
quarter only. It is ridiculous to pretend that all the 
agitation on this subject proceeds from the spite and 
malice of people who hate to see the rich enjoying them- 
selves. The dissatisfaction is far deeper and more wide- 
spread than that. Then, again, the plight of the rural 
laborer has been exciting pity, indignation, and concern. 
It has been felt more and more strongly that the con- 
dition of the mass of the rural laborers, their wages, their 
homes, their hours and conditions of labor, and their 
limited outlook, is a scandal and a source of weakness 
to the nation. This is the opinion of men of all parties, 
and men who belong to no party. It is ridiculous to pre- 
tend that a Conservative may not feel this as strongly 
as a Liberal. The group of Unionist members who 
published their programme a short time ago described 
the position of the rural laborer with as warm and vital 
a sympathy as Mr. Lloyd George himself. The lot of the 
agricultural laborer has come, in fine, to be recognized 
as intolerable, and it is now common ground among all 
who think at all on social politics that some remedy 
must be found. 





Everybody then is demanding a remedy, and many 
remedies have been proposed, so that the task of the 
Government is rather to choose than to find a solution. 
And here there is recent experience to guide us. For 
we have been trying for six years to solve one or other 
of the problems that make up the rural question. We 
began with what seemed the most promising, as it was 
the most English, way of treating the small holdings 
question, and of colonizing England, through the agency 
of the County Councils. We tried again to give the 
farmer such security as would encourage him to put his 
soul and his capital into his farm. We passed Acts, and 
amended and strengthened them. We increased our 
administrative staff, and tried to repair the deficiencies 





that became apparent. But all to little purpose. The 
problem remains; the local authorities, on whom we 
relied for making our legislation work in practice, proved 
unequal, with a few conspicuous exceptions, to the task. 
The Small Holdings Act is not a dead letter like its pre- 
decessor of 1892, but it has been a great and cruel dis- 
appointment. Meanwhile, the wages of laborers have 
fallen rather than risen ; the housing problem has become 
more acute, and the English village is still in a state that 
reproaches our civilization and mocks our power. 

The scheme, then, that Mr. Lloyd George propounds 
follows on these six years of disillusioning and challeng- 
ing history. It must be considered in the light of all that 
we have learnt from this experience. Mr. Lloyd George, 
with his gift for seizing realities, has recognized the two 
fundamental truths that emerge from the past: the first, 
that these several problems cannot be treated separately 
with any success, and the second, that the machinery that 
has been tried cannot give the State the driving power 
that is needed. He has grasped these two truths, and 
acted fearlessly upon them. He has collected all the 
various tasks that need to be carried out—and they are 
tasks that are closely related and react upon each other 
—and assigned them to a new department into which 
he gathers the powers and the knowledge and the expe- 
rience that are now scattered about in different offices, 
while adding, of course, new functions and powers where 
they are needed. The new Ministry of Lands will under- 
take, in addition to the work of the present Board of 
Agriculture, the work of valuation, registration, and 
transfer of land. This is obviously a sensible and work- 
manlike piece of reorganization, and it supplies the new 
department at once with an army of trained officials. 
That is overlooked by those who desire to exaggerate the 
difficulties of the scheme. But the new Ministry will also 
be the instrument for carrying out what may be called 
the social and industrial policy to which the nation 
desires to give effect, turning all the departed ambitions 
of the last few years into living realities. For this 
purpose it needs drastic powers and special machinery. 
These powers are conferred upon a body of Commissioners, 
through whom the laborer will be provided with a 
minimum wage, proper cottages, gardens, access to land, 
common pasture, and reasonable hours of labor. 

From the same tribunal the farmer will obtain 
security of tenure and the power of redressing his 
grievances without risk of losing his farm. This new 
Department will also represent and defend the social 
and public interest in the use or abuse of the soil. It 
will have power to buy land for afforestation, reclama- 
tion, and improvement ; and in buying land, whether for 
these or for other purposes, it will buy land at a value 
arrived at as a result of the valuation, and not at the 
fancy price which fixes impossible rents at present on the 
backs of small holders. The most popular announcement 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was the announcement 
that the State will proceed at once to build the cottages 
that are wanted. The insurance funds will be invested 
in this State enterprise, which, if we understand Mr. 
Lloyd George aright, is to be entered upon forthwith. 
The problem is urgent, and after this announcement, no 
building will be done by anybody else. 
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Such a Department, exercising such powers, with a 
Minister whom Parliament can bring to book at any 
moment, will be a very different executive force from 
the County Councils. One by one the obstacles that 
beset the administration of the Small Holdings Act will 
disappear. We shall have a central authority whose 
business it is to see that no other considerations are 
allowed to take precedence of the public interest. It will 
be objected that this means a radical interference with 
the landlords, who are to be left in possession, but sub- 
jected to continual pin-pricks. But that some inter- 
ference is necessary is conceded by all who admit that 
the nation cannot afford the waste in life, liberty, happi- 
ness, and food that follows from the existing system. 
That granted, the actual scheme has the merit of 
elasticity. Every small farmer can apply to the Com- 
missioners for a revision of his rent, and large farmers 
are to have this right if the rent is put up, or if wages 
are raised by State action, or in time of acute agricultural 
depression. If a farmer receives notice to quit, the 
Commissioners will decide whether the notice is reason- 
able, and if a landlord sells his estate, and a tenant is 
disturbed, the seller must compensate him. These pro- 
visions protect the farmer from any exercise of power 
that is personal or unreasonable in its motive, but it does 
not hamper the landowner in any proper or legitimate 
purposes or put any indignity upon him. 

Mr. Lloyd George remarked that he had chosen the 
title of Commissioner for his new officials because that 
was the title of the officials employed for the enclosing 
of the commons, and that he hoped the new officials whose 
business it was to restore their rights to the people would 
be as zealous and thorough in their operations as their 
predecessors. This is the leading idea of his great 
scheme. Mr. Lloyd George is setting up a department 
which will be the active guardian of the national interest 
in the right use of the soil, in the development of its 
resources, in the proper treatment of the mass of the 
men who work on it, in the happiness and vitality of 
village life. The needs of agriculture as an industry 
and the needs of agriculture as a civilization present a 
tremendous problem. Landowners tried their hands on 
it in the days when they had full power, with the social 
results that all now deplore. The State is now to be 
called in. This is a great and a courageous piece of 
statesmanship, and though it is bound to offend certain 
traditions and ways of looking at politics, we may hope 
that it will receive full and careful consideration from 
all parties. The interests at stake are far greater than 
those of any party or of any single generation. 





NEW ESTIMATES AND OLD POLICIES. 


Mr. CnurcHILL’s speech at Manchester was, in 
part, an announcement of foreign policy; but it 
has a still more intimate bearing on Liberal ideas and 
standards. Mr. Churchill went to Manchester to 
announce a further, though not a final, rise in the Navy 
Estimates, to declare that the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment were equal parties to this inevitable expansion, 
and to soften this ominous announcement to the ears 


of Manchester Liberalism. Now the chief organ 





of Liberal opinion is the National Liberal Federa- 
tion. This body has formally declared in favor 
of a reduction of British armaments, and it will 
repeat this declaration when the Prime Minister 
addresses it next month. Having told the Government 
what it wants done, it has shown them how to do it. 
One master-key to the reduction of naval armaments lies 
through the abandonment of war on sea-commerce. Mr. 
Churchill showed no sign that the Admiralty was pre- 
pared, in deference to Liberal opinion, to relinquish the 
right of capture. Again, the great professional stimulus 
to attack on the sea-traders of a hostile nation in time of 
war lies in the barbarous custom of prize-money, as to 
which the general practice of civilized Governments 
is in advance of ourown. The other day the newspapers 
reported the distribution of this form of loot among the 
officers and men of a British man-of-war in the Persian 
Gulf. The First Lord was not able to tell the Liberals 
of Manchester that the Government desired British 
officers and seamen to forego this guerdon of primitive 
war. 

Let us put the Manchester speech to a second test 
of Liberal ideas. We are now clearly bound for naval 
estimates of fifty millions. The three governing factors 
of naval increase—the rise in prices and wages, the 
Dreadnought policy, and the half-disclosed but real 
practice of building not merely against Germany, but 
against the Triple Alliance—bind us to an early advance 
to sixty millions. Mr. Churchill took pride in the fact 
that the annual war expenditure of the country (75 
millions out of 196) represents a charge on the revenue 
of little more than £1 out of every £3 collected, and 
that this is only a 5 per cent. advance on the expen- 
diture of the Gladstonian period. When that period 
drew to a close, the pressure of both services grew 
irresistible, and Gladstone signalised his final defeat at 
But two 
features marked out the earlier from the later Liberal 


their hands by relinquishing office for ever. 


treatment of the problem of armaments. Under Glad- 
stone, armaments were either reduced or kept firmly in 
hand, and panics were avoided. Under later Liberal rule, 
armaments have enormously increased, and panics are a 
continuous and indeed a normally provocative element in 
them. Mr. Churchill can freely take the great 
economist’s name in vain when he can show a Glad- 
stonian Cabinet which, like his own, has had to answer 
for an addition of about fourteen millions to the naval 
estimates of his Tory predecessor. But the whole com- 
Why, as a Liberal 
member asked, are we to add a Dreadnought for every 


parison is, of course, misleading. 


new civil service that the country takes over, or every 
fresh extension of governmental care for social welfare? 
So far from the extension of world commerce being a 
proper cause of extended armaments, it is part of the 
great moral and social development which should bring 
them to an end. The Gladstone Governments were, 
indeed, the resolute foe of Jingoism, but, on the other 
hand, they had hardly begun the process of 
social reform throvgh the agency of the State. 
Their civil expenditure was therefore quite exiguous. 
But constructive social reform is the feature of modern 
Liberal administration. Therefore armaments and social 
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reform meet each other as deadly enemies, and the shock 
of their encounter cannot be averted. So many more 
Dreadnoughts merely mean fewer cottages for town and 
country laborers, less food for themselves and their 
children, heavier death-rates, more enfeeblement of the 
British stock, and, let us add, more death and damnation 
for British Liberalism. 

Therefore it is of high consequence to settle this 
Mr. Churchill does not 
present it quite fairly when he suggests that Parliaments 
force estimates on Governments when we know that it 
is Governments which force them on Parliaments, and 
when he asks the average citizen to go into the Admiralty 
Board Room and choose between a better and more 
costly type of battleship and a worse and cheaper one. 
Mr. Churchill 
knows that the Dreadnought policy, a main element 
in the rising cost of naval armaments, is denounced by 


quarrel one way or another. 


Are cost and efficiency equivalent terms? 


a formidable school of naval opinion as an error both 
It is for the citizen to ask him 
which side he adopts in this momentous controversy. 
Was the Dreadnought policy a blunder? It is not 
disputed that Lord Fisher’s boastful announcement of it 
was an act of folly, the cost of which, to Europe and 
ourselves, is already measured, not in tens but in 
hundreds of millions. It is open to argument that the 
entire theory of naval warfare on which the building of 
Dreadnoughts was based is obsolete. It is, therefore, 
from the First Lord, not from the uninstructed tax- 
payer, that a re-examination of the problem of naval 
shipbuilding is due. 

Now Mr. Churchill tells us that relief from the 
consequences of this policy is to be sought, not at home, 
but in the renewed proposition of a general “ naval 


in policy and in design. 


9? 


holiday,’’ addressed to Germany in the first instance, 
and extended from her to all the great naval Powers. 
We assume that this offer is made in all friendliness, and 
Mr. Churchill, we are sure, rejects the notion that 
Germany’s refusal can be made to weigh one feather- 
weight in the conventional Jingo case against her. She 
is bound by her own naval law, which is still in full 
operation, whereas our commitments are annual ; and, in 
reality, Mr. Churchill’s tender is no more made to her 
than to Russia (now engaged in constructing a great 
new navy), or to France, or to the United States. More- 
over, she is bound to consider whether such a transaction 
carries with it a real parity of sacrifice. Under Mr. 
Churchill’s original formula of relative strength, we 
think that it did. But this formula has since been 
greatly enlarged, and the Manchester speech emphasizes 
that enlargement. On a basis of sixteen Dreadnoughts 
to ten, Britain and Germany have, or might have, 
But what is 
the Manchester reading of the Anglo-German shipbuild- 
ing problem? The naval holiday is now to begin in 1915. 
We are then to cancel our four Dreadnoughts, and 
Germany is to respond by laying aside her two. But 
Mr. Churchill reserves to himself complete freedom to 
take over for the use of the British Navy the three 
Canadian Dreadnoughts and any further trimmings that 
Australia and New Zealand may be pleased to supply, 
and also to build as many additional British ships as a 


arrived at a rough working arrangement. 





change in the Mediterranean situation—that is to say, 
in the number of new Austrian and Italian ships—may 
seem to require. 
of iron for the German Admiralty, and a cage of wicker- 
What 
binding force can reside in such a touch-and-go pro- 
Germany is to build no Dreadnoughts 
in the year when we may choose to build any number 
from three to five or seven. Now had Mr. Churchill 
made a real offer—something which would have laid on 


In other words, we construct a cage 
work, or even of papier-maché, for our own. 


position as this? 


him an obligation to deal seriously with his own bloated 
estimates—Germany would, we think, have been brought 
to the point, not of a diplomatic embarrassment (which 
we ought not to desire to put on her), but of a genuine 
refiection on the naval situation. We must, there- 
fore, look to a continuous improvement in Anglo- 
German relationships as the main hope of European 
peace and stability. That is a task in which the 
Admiralty can always co-operate. We applaud the idea 
of an agreement on armaments, and we ought not to 
allow a failure in one form of approach to bar us from 
attempting another. Mr. Churchill can at any time 
propose a pro raté reduction of Naval Budgets. Such a 
proposal would seem to be fair to all the Powers alike, or 
at least to be open to an adjustment to the general naval 
strengths of the competing navies. From the idea of a 
“naval holiday ’’—in itself a fruitful one—might then 
arise a true respite for the peoples, whose enemies 
appear, not in the hostile, and often the phantom, levies 
that their statesmen and publicists envisage, but in the 
words and acts of their own Governments. 





JUSTICE IN A LAW COURT. 


Tue cfrcumstances of the trial and conviction for man- 
slaughter of Driver Caudle are better calculated than 
any other recent case to enforce upon the public mind 
the difference between a Court of Law and a Court of 
Justice. Before attending to the conduct of the trial 
itself, let us recall the set of happenings which admittedly 
conduced to the Aisgill disaster. The coal served out to 
both trains was so small as to require the continuous 
attention of the fireman. Complaints made of this coal 
were disregarded. The driver of the first train, recog- 
nizing the difficulty of running, applied for a pilot- 
engine, but the request was refused. Not being furnished 
with proper coal or pilot-engine, his train was brought 
to a standstill in a dangerous position, with another ex- 
press shortly following. It was in such a case the duty 
of the rear-guard to proceed at once to the rear with a 
hand-lamp and detonators, which he should lay along 
the line. The guard delayed several minutes before 
going to the rear, and, though he had detonators, he 
did not lay them down. Caudle, the driver of the follow- 
ing train, admitted that he failed to see the home and 
starting signals, because the condition of the engine, 
owing to the bad coal, obliged him to go round to oil 
the engine and to give his attention to the injector, while 
his fireman was occupied in stoking. If he had confined 
his attention to the signals, the fire-box would have 
got burnt, an offence for which he was liable to punish- 
ment. He stated that he looked at the distant signal at 
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Mallerstang, and took it to be “ off.”” The signalman at 
Mallerstang, however, stated that the signal remained 
against the train. Having all these relevant circum- 
stances before them, the Coroner’s jury, in the earlier 
case, refusing to lay the responsibility at any door, 
brought in a verdict of “ accidental death.” 

Taking causation in its natural sense, there were 
at least four parties whose negligence was directly con- 
ducive to the disaster, the company’s official who refused 
to furnish proper coal, the superintendent who refused 
the pilot engine, the rear guard of the first train who 
failed to lay detonators, and the driver Caudle who 
passed the signals. Now, why should Caudle alone have 
been singled out for punishment? Why should the 
admitted negligence of the other three parties be ignored, 
in order that the whole weight of guilty responsibility 
might be loaded upon this unfortunate man? And, 
above all, we ask, why should Mr. Justice Avory have 
lent all the weight of his judicial authority, throughout 
the trial and in his summing-up, to impress the jury 
with the sole responsibility and the guilt of Caudle. 
No fair-minded person can read the full report of the 
trial without recognizing that the judge took every 
opportunity to keep from the jury evidence which was 
calculated to shift responsibility from Caudle on to his 
employers, or to mitigate the measure of his negligence. 
We are aware that some of the evidence really relevant 
to the justice of the issue was legally inadmissible. This, 
indeed, belongs to our first complaint, that out of a series 
of conducing causes the actions of Caudle were 
arbitrarily chosen to make of him the scapegoat. But 
the initial objection of the judge to the introduction of 
evidence bearing on the quality of coal, supported by his 
general thesis that ‘‘ the fact that some other people 
might have done something which might have averted 
the disaster does not matter as regards the defendant,’’ 
is plain testimony to his desire to reduce the other 
causes we have named to the category of innocent con- 
ditions, so as to concentrate the terrible responsibility 
of misconduct upon Caudle. This bias is carried so far 
that, in his summing-up, he concludes by a strong 
expression of his personal opinion adverse to the 
defendant upon the vital point of evidence regarding the 
position of the Mallerstang signals, thereby arrogating 
to himself the proper function of the jury. 

Now, looking at the merits of the whole proceeding, 
we do not hesitate to describe the charge and verdict of 
manslaughter against Caudle as an outrage to justice and 
to common-sense. Caudle, doubtless, committed a 
grave error in passing signals. But his mind at the 
time was evidently subjected to a conflict of duties. He 
neglected his primary duty in order to carry out a 
secondary duty. This mistaken choice involved a mortal 
risk, not only to others, but to himself. Was this gross 
negligence in the sense which carries such guilt as is 
conveyed in a verdict of manslaughter? Surely not. 
Caudle’s mind at the time realized more clearly the 
trouble which would have arisen from neglecting the 
condition of his engine than the slight chance (as it 
seemed to him) of passing a danger signal. “I have 


? 


known,”’ said Driver Nicholson, “in the last few years 


that a considerable number of drivers have been punished 





for letting their axles get hot on a journey.’’ The bad 
coal, deliberately served out by the company, thus placed 
Caudle in the evil quandary, and led him to a mistake of 
judgment, which, by a cruelly exaggerated interpreta- 
tion, was distorted into the crime of manslaughter. 

By a shallow superficial treatment of causation, Mr. 
Justice Avory insisted that the negligence of Caudle was 
“the substantial cause of the disaster,’’ confusing the 
immediacy of the effect of Caudle’s error with 
substantiality. So far as one can assign degrees 
of “substance’’ to the several conducing causes, 
we do not hesitate to place the substantial responsibility 
upon the decision of the company to supply bad coal, 
in disregard of the danger which the officials must have 
known to be involved. Why has not this negligence of 
the company been probed, in order that blame and 
punishment may be brought home to the real offenders? 
Caudle has been the victim of an evil dilemma imposed 
upon him by the deliberate skimping policy of the great 
and wealthy company whose servant he was. That 
company is free to pursue their perilous but profitable 
economy unrebuked, while its scapegoat bears the brand 
of manslaughter and perhaps pays the undeserved 
penalty. We say ‘‘ perhaps,’’ because we earnestly hope 
that the Home Secretary will see fit without delay to 
remit a sentence which ought never to have been 
inflicted. 

One word upon the broader aspect of this case. 
We are living in times when a flood of criticism is poured 
upon the administration of government by the workers, 
who complain that the higher offices of the legislature, 
the executive and the judiciary are occupied by men 
whose personal interests, experience, and sympathies dis- 
qualify them for a fair, intelligent, and equitable treat- 
ment of the claims and needs of working folk. The 
common people have some influence over the 
personnel and the conduct of the legislature, 
though less than the forms of democracy suggest. 
Over the high permanent officials who mould and direct 
both the course of legislation and of administration they 
have very little influence, and that indirect. But over the 
execution of justice in its higher departments they have 
none, and the growing recognition of this fact and its 
consequences is an ever-increasing source of soreness and 
resentment. Any case, therefore, which, like the Aisgill 
case, gives support to the suspicion that official justice is 
weighted in favor of the wealthy powerful corporation 
and against the working-man, helps to weaken the foun- 
dations of order in society. How can the cause of law and 
order be respected in this or any other country unless it 
makes and keeps itself respectable ? 





THE LAND REPORT. 


II.—Tue Lasorer: His Waces, His Home, His Lire, 
His Liserry. 


“Tt has been the boast of the great landowners and 
farmers that, during the nineteenth century, they have 
enormously improved the breed of British stock. Short- 
horns, Herefords, and Shires are famous the world over, 
and are exported to countries as far distant as the 
Argentine and New Zealand. No pains are spared to 
improve their quality ; stalls and sheds have been built 
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regardless of expense, which are kept spotlessly clean, 
absolutely rainproof, and equipped with the latest im- 
provements ; and modern science has devised a host of 
new feeding-stuffs, so that the stock may obtain the 
requisite amount of nutriment all the year through. 
But when we turn to the laborer, especially in the low 
paid counties, we find a totally different state of affairs. 
In these counties he is housed in a way in which no 
up-to-date farmer would dream of housing his prime 
stock; his nutriment is quite inadequate to keep him 
and his family in proper health; the clothing which he 
can afford to buy is not sufficient to keep out damp, or 
to shield him from the rheumatism which cripples his 
old age, with the result that many of the most pro- 
gressive farmers loudly lament the decay of the 
laborer, and the immense economic loss which it 
involves to farming.” (‘‘ The Report of the Land Inquiry 
Committee,” page 36.) 


THE most recent official attempt to ascertain the wages 
of agricultural laborers in England and Wales was made 
in 1907 by the Board of Trade. That Department 
received returns from some 16,000 farmers, and their 
returns'related io some 54,000 laborers. The total number 
of laborers in 1901 was 600,000; that of laborers 
between the ages of 20 and 65 was 400,000 ; the laborers 
included in the return were only able-bodied adult 
laborers in regular employment. The farmers put down 
the cash payments for the year, and allowances in kind, 
such as free house or garden, allotment, or potato 
ground, fuel, free carting, or beer, cider, food, 
and lodging. The Board of Trade estimated these 
allowances in money equivalents, divided the total by 
fifty-two, and so arrived at a weekly wage. It appeared 
that, on this calculation, in four counties the earnings were 
20s. or over, in seven they were between 19s. and 20s., in 
five between 15s. and 19s,, in eight between 17s. and 
18s., in twelve between 16s. and 17s., in two (Norfolk 
and Suffolk) between 15s. and 16s., and in one (Oxford) 
just under 15s. These figures are six years old, and the 
Land Inquiry asked, in their schedule, whether wages 
had risen or fallen during that period. The information 
they received showed that in 1,300 parishes there had 
been no change, in 954 there had been a rise, and in 
38 a fall. Analysis of these answers and further inquiries 
showed that the wages had risen in the better-paid 
counties, and that in all the worst-paid counties they 
had remained stagnant, except in Worcestershire and 
Norfolk, where small holdings had forced them up, and 
in parts of Wiltshire, where there had been industrial 
competition. Unhappily, as everybody knows, the cost 
of living has risen very seriously in the same period, and 
the wage-figures require consequent correction. After 
this has been done, the result is to show that while real 
earnings are somewhat greater in the better paid 
counties, the real earnings of nearly 60 per cent. of the 
ordinary laborers have actually decreased since 1907. 
More than 60 per cent. receive less than 18s. a week, 
when all their earnings from every source have been in- 
cluded. Men in charge of animals get higher wages, but 
they work longer hours, and have Sunday duties. 

These simple figures give a grave enough picture, 
but, unfortunately, it is a flattering one. If we want 
to understand the position of the ordinary laborer in the 
poorly-paid counties, we have to remember the following 
facts: 


(1) An average cash wage, say of 13s., means that in 





a number of parishes the laborers earn less than 13s. 
Thus, the Inquiry Committee ascertained that in Wilt- 
shire, where this figure was given in the Board of Trade 
return, in 40 per cent. of the parishes they investigated, 
wages were below that figure, and that in Somerset this 
was true of 30 per cent., and in Gloucestershire of 32 per 
cent., of the parishes investigated. An average wage 
does not tell us the worst; we have to remember 
variations between parishes and variations between 
farms. 

(2) The Board of Trade returns include special earn- 
ings, such as harvest money; but, of course, harvest 
money is given for a special effort of overtime. Further, 
a lump sum of £5 down is a very different thing from 
a steady 2s. throughout the year. 

(3) Agricultural laborers, in the worst paid counties 
especially, lose wages in wet weather. In the Northern 
Counties the Committee found that time was lost from 
this cause in 18 per cent. of the parishes, whereas in the 
South-east and Midlands the percentage jumps up to 67. 

(4) The allowances, though estimated in money 
equivalents, are, of course, much less valuable to the 
laborer. The Truck Act does not extend to agriculture, 
except that it is illegal for farmers to give intoxicating 
liquor to laborers as part of their wages. In spite of 
this, beer and cider count as allowances in the Board of 
Trade returns. 

The wages question is related vitally to the housing 
question. They run round each other in a vicious circle. 
As the laborer is too poor to pay a rent that repays the 
cost of housing him, the building of cottages has 
practically ceased, except when a landowner or a public 
The 
laborer’s grievances in regard to his home are two. In 


utility society builds them out of public spirit. 


the first place, there is the deficiency of accommodation, 
with its consequences of overcrowding, disease, and the 
rest. In the second place, there is the bondage which 
a man suffers when his landlord is his employer, and 
can take away his home from him at a week’s notice. 
The Committee put the deficiency at 120,000 cottages, 
and they show that in 366 villages out of 803 at which 
they inquired, no cottages at all have been built during 
Meanwhile, the 
responsible for the housing of the village are hampered 


the last ten years. authorities 
not only by the economic difficulty created by the 
laborer’s inability to pay a decent rent, but also by the 
pressure of other interests. The Duke of Marlborough 
went so far as to say in the House of Lords that the 
Medical Officers of Health paid less regard to the con- 
dition of the houses than to whom the property might 
belong. The Committee regard this as too sweeping a 
charge, but they lay great stress on the mistake of 
appointing part-time officers of health. They think that 
at least 5 per cent. of the existing cottages should be 
condemned. The economic obstacles to adequate housing 
cannot be got over unless wages are raised, and any 
scheme of cottage building should obviously provide for 
good gardens, as a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons pointed out seven years ago. The Committee’s 
proposals on those two heads, then, are for Wages Boards, 
which will be instructed to fix a minimum wage ‘‘ at 
least at such a sum as will enable the laborer to keep 
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himself and an average family in a state of physical 
efficiency, and to pay a commercial rent for his cottage.’’ 
(Special rates are to be allowed for the old and infirm, 
and a higher rate for laborers employed casually.) When 
this has been done, the housing problem is greatly 
simplified, and the Committee would throw on the Rural 
District Council the obligation of providing a cottage for 
very person permanently employed in a rural district, 
for whom a cottage is not otherwise provided. They 
propose also that grants-in-aid to local authorities should 
be conditional on the provision of sufficient cottages and 
the efficient administration of the Housing Acts. 

There remains the plight of the tied cottager. The 
evidence is overwhelming as to the mischief of the system. 
A vicar (p. 143) described it as, in effect, creating forced 
labor, and a schoolmaster in Kent (p. 144) reports that 
in many cases a laborer cannot rent a cottage unless the 
wife agrees to tie the farmer’s hops. It is better for the 
laborer to rent his cottage from the landlord than from 
his immediate employer, but this is not sufficient, for 
landlords sometimes turn a man out because his son 
poaches, or his daughter has an illegitimate child. The 
cottager must have some security in his home. This 
was pointed out by Mr. Thomas Hardy long ago. ‘‘ The 
Damocles sword of the poor is the fear of being turned 
out of their houses by the farmer or squire ’’; and Mr. 
Jesse Collings, twenty years ago, made an excellent 
suggestion that three months’ notice should be required. 
The Committee, improving on this proposal, recommend 
that all cottages in a rural district under a rateable value 
of £10 should be subject to a minimum notice of six 
months, except in cases where the occupation of a cottage 
by a man actually employed in the care of animals is 
necessary for the proper carrying on of the farm, and 
then a month’s notice would be allowed. 

But it is not enough to provide better wages and 
decent homes for the laborer. It is essential that he 
should be given some scope and horizon in the village, 
that he should not remain, as it has been well put, a 
mere wheel in another man’s money-making machine. 
The Small Holdings Act is inoperative in many parts of 
the country for this class. Of the men who have become 
small holders—and everybody agrees that the 150,000 
acres acquired by County Councils for small holdings is 
a very disappointing figure—only a third are agricultural 
laborers (p. 193). 
laborers are to have any kind of freedom and ambition, 
is to make it easy for the laborer, whose only choice 
to-day is between working for Farmer Smith or Farmer 


What is wanted, if agricultural 


Jones, to obtain land for his own use and enjoyment, 
allotments, small holdings, common pasture, so that he 
may have some object in life, even if Farmer Smith and 
Farmer Jones do not wish for his services, or offer him 
employment on terms he thinks unsatisfactory. A 
Northamptonshire parson puts the need very well. 
‘* These agricultural laborers must have hope, and be 
raised in their own estimation. 
has nothing but his wages to depend on. 


At present, a laborer 
In days gone 
by he had the common (before the enclosure), from which 
he could get fuel, possibly farm a bit of ground for 


potatoes, keep poultry, and perhaps a pig. He was not 


wholly dependent on wages, and if out of work, was able : 





to occupy his time usefully in home affairs. Moreover, 
he could stand off for a day or two without feeling it. 
This is impossible now’”’ (p. 162). This state of things 
cannot be restored by any single reform, and the Com- 
mittee review the difficulties that arise at each stage in 
the process of giving land and rights to a landless laborer. 
They point out that when the laborer is secure in his 
home, he will be in a stronger position to apply for 
allotments and small holdings, but they recommend that 
Government officials should be appointed, with whom 
anyone requiring an allotment or small holding 
could communicate: such officials to act under the 
Small Holdings Commissioners, and to advise laborers 
and others as to their rights under these Acts, and the 
proper steps to take. They recommend that Parish 
Councils should have greater powers in regard to allot- 
ments, village green, and common pasture, and they 
think that just as pressure could be brought to bear on 
local authorities to carry out the Housing Acts, so the 
Board of Agriculture should be empowered to veto 
grants-in-aid to County Councils that were slow and 
incompetent in administering the Small Holdings Act, or 
allowed the Parish Councils to be lax about allotments 
(pp. 227 and 190). 
reducing the charges that bear so hardly on small holders 
(p. 229), but the main feature of this side of their report 
is the setting up of a Land Court, which we shall 
discuss next week in reviewing the position and needs of 


They make various proposals for 


the farmer. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


Axzout the time when Mr. Roosevelt came back with 
his beaters and his photographers, his historiographers- 
royal, and his limelight operators, from killing beasts 
in Central Africa, one began to notice a simultaneous 
malaise in at least two Republics. A section of the 
French press hailed him as the prophet of a new dis- 
pensation. His platitudinous discourse about duty and 
the birth-rate was even distributed by the “ Temps ’’ to 
all the teachers in France. We still recollect vividly the 
superb ineptitude of one phrase in which the Paris 
correspondent of the “ Times”’ assured us that no man 
had roused such enthusiasm in Europe since the days of 
Peter the Hermit. 
and the Anglo-Saxon assortment may, indeed, have 
seemed unfamiliar to French readers. But the cult of 
Mr. Roosevelt was a symptom of a tendency. The anti- 
democratic movement in France was already beginning to 


Each nation has its own platitudes, 


call out for a President of action, a man who would make 
himself felt abroad, a man who would not take the 
narrow limits of the Constitution too literally, a man, 
in short, who would feel a certain secret satisfaction when 
his enemies accused him of “ Cesarism.’’ The French 
have had their wish, and already the more alarmist 
Radicals and Socialists are proclaiming that under M. 
Poincaré the Republic is in danger. Mr. Roosevelt 
himself, after helping to fire the aspirations of the French 
for personal rule, was destined to fail in his own country, 
He shattered the Republican Party, but he founded no 
“ Bull Moose ’’ dynasty. His irruption into French and 
American politics served, none the less, to diagnose a 
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morbid state of the political organism. Apart from 
what was pure reaction in France, and pure sen- 
sationalism in America, the attention which he excited 
betrayed a sense in both countries that normal politics had 
become stagnant and that the inspiration of leadership 
had failed. French Radicalism seemed to have exhausted 
its ideas, and its failure to maintain the “ Block” had 
forced it into alliances with the Right, which forbade it 
to develop the bolder items in its programme. Mr. 
Taft’s term of office had been, if possible, even more 
unluckily sterile. He had failed in the two big efforts 
of his foreign policy—the Treaty of Arbitration, and the 
plan of Canadian Reciprocity. In domestic affairs his 
inaction had first created an insurgent movement, and 
then prepared the Democratic success which left him 
finally with a hostile Lower House to cope with. Public 
opinion demanded a President who would act. It has 
been fortunate beyond the common luck of democracies. 

President Wilson came to White House with a record 
which rather puzzled the prophets. It seemed doubtful 
whether this cultivated and academic personality could 
win the ear of a democracy which likes its rhetoric 
crude. His official utterances were admirably phrased 
in an English which lacked neither warmth nor dis- 
tinction. But they were neither the exulting colloquial- 
isms of a Roosevelt, nor the florid metaphors of a Bryan. 
It was harder still to predict that a man who had spent 
the greater part of his career as a professor, would display 
either the firm will which will act, or the adroitness 
which can achieve its end amid the mancuvres of 
‘* bosses,’’ the intrigues of the lobbies, and the machina- 
tions of powerful interests. The event has splendidly 
answered these doubts. Mr. Roosevelt had talked, but 
in two terms of office he had done little else. With all 
his pugnacity, and his genius for suggesting that he was 
fighting ‘‘ the battle of the Lord”’ and grappling with 
all the enemies of mankind in a continual Armageddon, 
he never came to close grips with the interests. The 
explanation is simple. In the first place, he was fighting 
for his own hand ; in the second place, he totally lacked 
the constructive mind in politics. His boldness exhausted 
itself in phrases, and deserted him in legislation. It is 
the quiet academic President who has achieved in a few 
months, with little talking and less posing, the first really 
considerable measure in the long and hitherto futile 
struggle between the consumer and the Trusts. It 
required some boldness to draft the general lines of the 
revised Tariff. But to enact it almost without modifica- 
tion and with no surrender of any of its considerable 
reductions was a feat of leadership and diplomacy with- 
out a parallel or a precedent. If President Wilson 
should do nothing else, this achievement alone would 
suffice to make his Presidency memorable. 
him a strong and an able man. 


It stamps 
His quiet reversal of 
the proposal to exempt American vessels from the 
Panama tolls suggests an even higher order of statesman- 
ship. He chose the moment to announce his intention 
with a really brilliant tact. It came with the news that 
a touch on that famous electric button at White House 
had completed the cutting of the Canal. Nothing but 
this was lacking to make the congratulations of foreign 
peoples as cordial as the rejoicings in the States. And 





at such a moment the firms at home, which this decision 
must seriously offend, would find the feeblest echo for 
their murmuring. He would have done well for the 
cause of peace and international good-will if he had 
submitted the question But this 
spontaneous concession to justice, this frank admission 
that a wrong had been done by his predecessor to 
European and particularly to British interests, makes a 
great and generous innovation in the practice of nations. 
There is personality in this action, and it is the 
personality of a just and generous mind which can ignore 
the conventions of a petty tradition. 

The Mexican crisis is, perhaps, the severest test which 
President Wilson’s statesmanship has yet encountered. 
He has to steer a difficult course between two contrary 
tendencies. It is an instinct of humanity and a sympathy 
with the cause of popular liberties which has led him to 
refuse to recognize the blood-stained Dictator Huerta. 
But chance has, by a rare accident, ranged the interests 
and humanity in one camp. The American Oil 
monopoly has its vast designs of exploitation in Mexico, 
and it happens that it favors the popular cause there, 
and finds in General Huerta anenemy. The problem for 
President Wilson is to exert a moral pressure, without 
allowing the financial wire-pullers to drive him into a 
hazardous and anti-national policy of intervention. He. 
has, so far, kept his even course with firmness and credit, 
and there is nothing to regret in this episode save that 
British diplomacy has refused him its support. It is 
hard to understand the haste which prompted our 
Minister to present his credentials on the very day when 
Huerta imprisoned his Parliament, and harder still to 


to arbitration. 


guess why Servia was boycotted for the murder of a king, 
while Mexico is pardoned the assassination of a Presi- 
dent. It is not pleasant to be reminded in American 
comments that we also have our oil-interest, and that 
Huerta happens to favor it. It is with a certain envy 
that we in this country are watching the work of 


President Wilson. 





A Hondon Biarp. 


TE Chancellor’s Swindon speech was a very great 
success. The meeting was far more electrical in its 
response than was Bedford, for the speaker was freer, 
easier, more colloquial, and able to speak at last for a 
fully defined and agreed programme, mapped out in the 
last two Cabinets. The most popular points were the 
reference to the results of railway nationalization in 
Belgium on the lives of the town workmen, and the 
announcement of the housing scheme. The feat of the 
speech was that it made its hearers feel that a 
tremendous policy was in being, and that a new Liberal 
era would be assured in realizing it. Perhaps a little too 
much was made of machinery, and not quite enough of 
the wage question (which the Cabinet had assigned to 
Mr. Churchill), and the scheme of security for farmers 
may require some tightening up. But the general plan 
and scope of the announcement were finely ordered, and 
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its sensational effect is bound to be overwhelming and 
all-absorbing. 


I sx there was the usual interruption at the swear- 
ing-in of the new Lord Chief Justice the other day—a 
ceremony with which incidents of this sort have 
frequently been associated. Some of the veterans of the 
Bar will recall the interjection made by a respected Q.C. 
of his period during the swearing-in of one of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs’s predecessors, a great lawyer with a fluent 
command of what Mr. Asquith would call “ variegated 
and picturesque diction.’’” When the Attorney-General 
of the day moved that “the oaths now taken’’ be 
recorded, his learned neighbor, in what was intended 
to be a whisper, flippantly added, “ And all his other 
oaths.’’ “Be it so, Mr. Attorney,’’ came the response 
in due form, but in a voice of such grim and pregnant 
meaning as to leave no doubt in the mind of the quaking 
jester that the alert Chief Justice was assenting to both 
the motion and its irreverent addendum. 


But for one ill-starred incident, Sir Rufus Isaacs’s 
elevation to the Lord Chief Justiceship (not, I believe, 
keenly desired by him) would have been received with 
acclamation. For it restores to a great position the 
qualities which, on the whole, the new Chief is well 
fitted to bring to it. The conspicuous merits of his 
advocacy were lucidity, fairness, moderation, clemency ; 
and who can say that they are not the guiding-stars of 
a Judge? Perfect clearness of mind and expression were 
somewhat disastrously wanting to Lord Alverstone’s 
judgments; no one imagines that Sir Rufus Isaacs will 
be lacking in them. Not less desirable is the faculty 
of arrangement and order in the business of the Courts; 
and here again a master-hand should be at work. The 
Bar is sympathetic; the opposition from outside has 
practically ceased. And yet it is a misfortune that one’s 
approbation must be less warm and convinced than it 
would have been eighteen months ago. 


As a Parliamentarian, Sir Rufus Isaacs was always 
a little handicapped by his celebrity as a pleader. To 
begin with, both he and the House must have expected 
too much from the forensic gift, for when it was found 
that the famous advocate fell short in debate of Homeric, 
or at least of Disraelian, stature the general feeling 
seemed to be one of unreasonable disappointment, 
matched on Sir Rufus’s part by a corresponding sense 
of failure. Afterwards a more sensible standard came 
to be applied, though to the last, I am afraid, the House 
of Commons and its elusive ways remained only half- 
intelligible to this clear-visioned interpreter of the 
simple hearts of British juries. Yet at least one occasion 
is to be recalled when the skill of the lawyer was brought 
into Parliamentary play with dramatic and telling 
effect—I mean his memorable‘cross-examination (for it 
was nothing less) of Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Bonar Law, 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain as to their relative posi- 
tions in the Ulster controversy. All three came badly 
out of the encounter—Mr. Chamberlain with a half- 
hearted repudiation of incendiarism, Mr. Law with a 
halting apologia for his fellow-incendiaries, and Sir 





Edward Carson with a self-revealing attempt to laugh the 
whole thing off as a piece of lawyer’s bluff. 


I wave often heard Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
described as the ablest member of his family, with a 
talent which quarried rather deeper into affairs than 
his great brother. He certainly had remarkable 
powers of action and expression, and now and then his 
literary gift—witness his electoral letter on food taxes— 
rose to a simple eloquence which showed that a feeling 
for style ran in the Chamberlain clan. Poor health and 
a certain diffidence of character kept him off the larger 
stage; yet when he appeared there his touch was a 
masterly one. 


Mr. Brooxrietp’s early death ends one of the 
queerest anomalies in State patronage. Mr. Brookfield 
had a daring and rather bitter wit, known privately to 
many friends and companions of the club and the dinner- 
table, and publicly to the audiences of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Charley,’ his best work, in which Labiche’s brilliant 
vein was given a more audacious and rather ooarser 
turn of humor. At his best, he wrote extremely well. 
His style possessed something of Congreve’s ease and 
glittering surface, though he never trained himself to 
such a point of finish in production. But he did really 
furbish up something that gave the drama of the Restora- 
tion a kind of fitful second life on the English stage. 
Then came Lord Spencer’s experiment with the Censor- 
ship; and the poacher, turned gamekeeper, kept the 
coverts free of all intruders on the kind of literary sport 
he favored. He never had the health for the mass of 
detail which this absurd office must pretend to master ; 
but his presence was a warning to all and sundry that 
the path to a reformed and critical stage was well 
guarded and beset. 


One hears from time to time echoes of the low 
thunder that goes on in Toryism, or perhaps I ought to 
say, the drip-drip from the yellowing leaves in that rather 
forlorn and sodden climate. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the trouble ceased when Mr. Balfour 
resigned, or that there is the ghost of a chance of his 
coming back again. His intellect was supposed rather 
to cast a blight on young Toryism and its ideas, and in 
this respect much was hoped from Mr. Bonar Law. But 
these hopes are by this time well frosted over. Take, 
for example, the Unionist land programme. It has 
practically been withdrawn. The leaders were, I am 
told, severely carpeted by Mr. Walter Long and Mr. 
Bonar Law, and in any case nothing serious, no real 
move forward, is likely to come of it. 


NeiTHER kind of Press notiee—the contemptuous 
nor the kind—should stop the Wayfarer from visiting the 
show of post-impressionists, divisionists, intimists, 
rhythmists, pointillists, fauvists, cubists, futurists (have 
I got them all?—TI think so) in the Doré Gallery. It 
has for me the special fascination that it seems to show 
how far the movement which began with impressionism 
is likely to go with éclat and truthfulness, and where it 
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is likely to walk off the stage in charge of the twin devils 
of Trickery and Eccentricity. I confess an almost total 
disbelief in cubism and futurism, though one or two 
obviously capable artists (e.g., Mr. Nevinson) practise 
them; for this reason, if for no other, that 
the moment the notion occurs to one artist of 
giving samples of things instead of the things them- 
selves, and wilfully distorting their forms, it is open to 
endless imitation by people who are not artists at all. 
On the other hand, post-impressionism and its successors 
are not, in my view, tending to insincerity or folly, but 
(especially in the painting of water) are producing in the 
younger schools (Gensel, Rodo, Doucet, and E. Pissarro) 
some beautiful and truly poetic work, whose freshness 
in itself kills off a mass of modish academic work much 
as the beauty of twenty outshines the paint and powder 
of forty. 


Mr. and Mrs. ArtHuR Ponsonby have a pleasant 
design in biography, and that is to take the less con- 
ventional, the less vulgarised, types of hero, and to write 
their stories for children, or rather for boys and girls 
of from thirteen to fifteen or sixteen, the first ages of 
hero-worship. The idea is to take figures like 
Savenarola, Thoreau, Giordano Bruno, Tycho Brahé, 
who represent a certain force of leadership in revolt 
or in fresh thought and action. 
ing and fruitful literary idea. 


Truly a very interest- 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Petters. 


“DISTINCTIVELY BRITISH.”’ 


Wuar an inexhaustible fund of humor is found in the 
questions, the interpretations, and the judgments which 
children, peasants, and other unsophisticated persons 
direct against the doings of their elders and their 
“betters’’! The point and penetration of this naive 
criticism is often such that we stress its humor in order 
to avert or to conceal the wounds otherwise inflicted on 
our self-esteem. So we deal with the enfant terrible who 
unmasks by some sudden revelation the falsehood of our 
social amenities, or pierces by a single straight 
demand the hollow case of our theology. So with the 
yokel’s artless commentary on the painter’s art, or 
with the housemaid’s musings on the intellectual life 
as she dusts the library. So long as we can take it as 
merely humorous, we can defend our self-complacency 
(the most valued property of each of us), and we have 
doctored the very meaning of the word humor 
for this service. But there are persons with sufficient 
honesty and intelligence to recognize that there is some- 
thing important to be learned from the wisdom of the 
ignorant. Such persons follow schoolboys or East-end 
workers round picture galleries, recording their judg- 
ment of Post-Impressionism, or preserve the strictly 
natural philosophy of those who till the soil. For 
they find in the simplicity and innocence two qualities 
of value, an appreciation of the elemental, and some 
quality of intuitive judgment which is apt to disappear 
with education. 


Tolstoy, of course, carried this so far as to regard the | 


direct opinion of the moujik as the only sure fount of 
inspired truth, and to repudiate all specialism and 
technique as a poisoning of the wells. Though few will 
go so far as this, holding rather that the founts of 





natural inspiration can be profitably canalized and 
directed by reflection and study, they will still do well 
to listen with some respect to the words of babes and 
sucklings. These remarks are preface to the repetition 
of a humorous story told the other day by Lord Crewe 
to a gathering of young officers of the India Civil 
Service, just leaving to enter on their official duties :— 
‘*T remember hearing years ago in India a story of a young 
subaltern who went alone on a shooting expedition away into 
the wild country of the Malabar Coast. The poor fellow was 
attacked by fever in the jungle, died, and was buried, and the 
people where he died felt themselves in no little difficulty as 
to how his spirit might be pacified and not haunt them. It 
was necessary, therefore, to place upon his grave something 
distinctively British which would keep the spirit quiet. They 
were a hundred miles from any cantonment, but it was told 
that a small party of these simple folk went down to this 
cantonment and purchased a bottle of whisky, two bottles of 
soda-water, and a paper of cheroots, which they placed on the 
grave; and I was told that, in spite of difficulties, every year 
a party of them trotted down for the same purpose.” 
Lord Crewe, we may add, appended the wish that “ the 
concrete expression of our national genius had been in 
some respects different.’’ 

But how natural and proper was the play of feeling 
and reflection which led the Malabari to this action! 
What a wealth of clear Observation and of instinctive 
induction underlay it! Their mind must have worked 
along some such line as this: “In order to allay the 
white man’s spirit in another world we must find what 
white men actually. value most in this world, what 
comforts them most here, and give it here. 
Now, what is the really central religious rite which 
appeases the white spirit in this world? We do not dis- 
cover it in the white man’s Christianity, or in any of its 
emblems. The consolations of religion or of philosophy, 
such as prevail among the pious worshippers of the 
Buddha or of Brahma, we perceive to have no hold upon 
the spirit of these white masters. A cross, therefore, will 
not keep down the white ghost. Though they concern 
themselves much, nay, overmuch, with fighting and with 
government, their hearts are not in these things, so far 
as they are shown to us. We cannot therefore trust that 
the flag of the great White Father across the seas will 
secure us. What, then, shall we do? Must we not take 
counsel with those who have been brought into most 
intimate communion with these strangers as servants 
and soldiers, and learn from them how these great ones 
behave when they lay aside the prescribed forms and 
duties of their position and are most themselves? What 
do they most enjoy then and regard as most important? 
If we can get these things and offer them to the white 
man’s spirit, it will best appease him.’’ 

No doubt they were mistaken in thinking that 
to a British officer whisky and soda is really 
the most valuable thing in life, but how natural 
the error, and how instructive! Is it possible 
they could reach any other conclusion, and is it 
possible that we can really goverti successfully peoples 
whose contacts with us are such that they must reason 
so? Nor is it wholly a matter of contacts that are so 
unfortunately contrived as to lead a simple-minded 
people to attribute to us the souls of sensualists and 
materialists. Surely there is enough of truth in Lord 
Crewe’s story to give some bitterness and shame to the 
humor of it. Though it may not be a true saying, that 
‘‘the Empire is run on whisky and soda,’’ it is true 
that this drink is one of the most evident of our Imperial 
institutions, and the accompanying instrument of many 
of the detailed, determinative acts of Imperial policy 
throughout our dominions and possessions. This will 
only be contradicted by untravelled folk, to whom the 
Empire remains distinctively a moral trust and a 
great civilizing mission. Of course, whisky and soda 
only concentrates and symbolizes the exuberant ani- 
malism and materialism which so heavily impair that 
civilizing mission, particularly in Asia, where four-fifths 
of the persons whom we seek to elevate are living. No 
doubt a great part of the higher arts of civilization, its 
ethics, art, literature, religion, law, and polity, consists 
in endeavors to conceal, to decorate, and to sophisticate 
our ultimately animal desires, instincts, and valuations. 
This is not a cynical criticism, but a declaration of an 
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inherent contradiction which civilized Western men, and 
perhaps Britons most of all, exhibit in their standards 
of valuation of life. We do value as of higher intrinsic 
worth the things of the spirit and the intellect, and the 
duties and activities that apportion to them, when our 
valuation is based upon sober reflection. But to hold 
consistently and operatively this ideal standard is given 
to few. Everywhere the pressure of the material needs 
and desires forces the claims of the sophisticated 
animalism, which is the powerful; perverting influence in 
civilization. Anyone can test the issue for himself who 
enjoys opportunities of familiar intercourse with men of 
spiritual and intellectual eminence. The great feminine 
discovery expressed in ‘‘ Feed the brute! ’’ applies with 
only a moderate reduction of intensity to the man of 
intellectual or spiritual vocation and proclivities. It is 
a commonplace of policy that genuine philanthropy, 
intellectual communion, the most urgent sense of public 
duty, cannot safely be gathered into an effective co- 
operative force without an appeal to “creature 
comforts.’’ 

Philanthropy is, of course, the notorious case, In 
certain of its more retiring modes, it can only be floated 
upon dinners. But hardly less convincing is the testi- 
mony of those who organize the countless Congresses and 
other solemn gatherings which consume the summers 
of so many earnest and cultivated people to-day. We 
will not, indeed, drive down to whisky and soda for the 
true sources of interest, but feasting, picnicking, and 
other modes of largely animal enjoyment are known to be 
indispensable to the “success’’ of such gatherings. 
“ But what of all this? ’’ it may be said. ‘“ Of course, we 
are animals as well as persons, and the lower life is not 
clearly separable from the higher.”” So we retort, in the 
cunning of defence, when we are pinned to instances. 
But there remains something not far removed from 
hypocrisy in the normal valuations we profess. We do 
formally assert a degree and kind of supremacy for the 
spiritual and the intellectual which is in grave excess of 
the actual facts. The inherent moral failure of 
imperialism, carrying ultimately a political failure, is 
simply the most extended application of this error. The 
life and status of a conquering and governing caste in 
an exotic environment inevitably lead to an over- 
elaboration of the apparatus of physical comforts, and, 
what is worse, to a belief that such luxury and display 
conduce to a prestige that is serviceable to the civilizing 
mission. Among a people whose own life is simple, and 
whose ways of thinking and of feeling are correspondingly 
direct, this must disclose, as the strangest and most in- 
teresting feature in the white man’s civilization, this 
sharp contrast between the professions and the practices 
of the imperial beings with whom he comes in contact. 





THE ARTIST OF THE SOUL. 


Ir you want a monument to William Blake, go to the 
Tate Gallery and look around you. Side by side with 
the finest collection of his works ever gathered together, 
you will see a huge picture of Lord Roberts on horse- 
back in a military scene, a mid-Victorian crowd enjoying 
itself on Derby Day, the Gadarene pigs going mad, 
Balliol undergraduates posing as peasants with scythes 
and ploughs, a girl in evening dress singing like her 
mother, a girl in no dress at all being cut loose from a 
tree by a man in iron plates, a picturesque child with 
a medical man, and a whole menagerie of dogs, stags, 
and amateur poulterers. There are many more, but 
those are sufficient for the sake of contrast, and if you 
want a monument to William Blake, look around you. 
It was a clever thought of Mr. Charles Aitken, the 
Keeper of the Gallery, or whoever originated the idea, 
to bring Blake’s works straight into the middle of 
average British art. There of all places their power 
can best be recognized. They are like a bomb, blowing 
most of the Gallery into smithereens. Rather, perhaps, 
we should compare them with the Last Judgment; for 
the Last Judgment, said Blake, is the overwhelming of 
bad art and science, and it is necessary because fools 
flourish. So his work appears amid that motley crowd 





as a Last Judgment—a final judgment—commanding all 
that is bad in them to depart for ever into outer dark- 
ness. That is a peculiar position for the work of one 
who was, indeed, recognized in his lifetime as a poet by 
Wordsworth and Lamb, and as an artist by Linnell, 
Fuseli, and a few more, but won no general recognition 
till forty years after his death, and spent a large part of 
his life in biting poverty and neglect, haunted by the 
facile charge of madness. It is the common charge 
against all pioneers in imaginative work. As Blake 
said in one of his careless epigrams on artists :-— 


‘** All pictures that’s painted with sense or with thought, 
Are painted by madmen, as sure as a groat.” 


“Drive your cart and your plough over the bones of 
the dead,’’ he says again, in one of the ‘‘ Proverbs of 
Hell,’’ and it is the motto of all pioneers, whether they 
call themselves Futurists or not. But those who spend 
their lives in enshrining the bones of the dead, naturally 
think that kind of ploughing insane, and profane besides. 
But what is it that makes these hundred pictures, 
for the most part small and slight in color, to blare like 
the Last Trump in our most popular gallery, so that the 
ghosts of surrounding works shudder, and, deeply 
wailing, depart? A painter might dwell on Blake’s 
deliberate choice of water color for its clearness and pre- 
cision, or on his use of the medium he called ‘‘ fresco,’’ 
as explained by Mr. Archibald Russell’s admirable 
catalogue, or on his endeavor to keep the main figures 
all on one flat plane, in abhorrence of all the tricks of 
chiaroscurists and imitatorsof the round, or on his similar 
insistence upon strong outline and unbroken line in 
general, whether in painting or engraving—all so 
violently in opposition to the methods of his time, and 
of most artists and engravers ever since. And in support 
of these criticisms, the painter might quote many 
passages from Blake himself, especially from his own 
‘* Descriptive Catalogue;’’ and his ‘‘ Public Address.’’ 
He might quote, for instance, from the passage in which 
Rubens is spoken of as ‘‘a most outrageous demon,”’ 
hindering al] power of individual thought ; and Correggio 
as ‘‘ a soft and effeminate, and consequently a most cruel 
demon ”’ :— 
‘For if one of Raphael’s or Michael Angelo’s figures was 
to be traced, and Correggio’s reflections and refractions to be 


added to it, there would soon be an end of proportion and 
strength, and it would be weak, and pappy, and lumbering, 


and thick-headed, like his own works. . . . I say again, O 
Artist! you may disbelieve all this, but it shall be at your own 
peril.” 


And as to the value of definite line, Blake wrote :— 


“The great and golden rule of art, as wall as of life, is 
this: That the more distinct, sharp, and wiry the bounding 
line, the more perfect the work of art; and the less keen and 
sharp, the greater is the evidence of weak imitation, plagiarism, 
and bungling.” 

Or again, in the ‘‘Public Address ’’ :— 

‘* Englishmen have been so used to journeymen’s undecided 
bungling, that they cannot bear thie firmness of a master’s 
touch. Every line is the line of beauty: it is only fumble and 
bungle which cannot draw a line. This only is ugliness. That 
is not a line which doubts and hesitates in the midst of its 
course.” 


Yes, we remember :— 


“If the sun and moon should doubt, 
They’d immediately go out.” 


On these lines a painter might continue tracing the 
contrast between the methods of Blake and other British 
artists in the Gallery. But we who are not painters 
may be allowed to turn aside into the region which 
painters, with a touch of professional contempt, pass 
over as ‘‘ literature.’’ Blake, it is true, did not despise 
it, but then he was an artist in words as well as in shapes, 
equally rebellious and subversive to his times in verse 
as in design. Upon one point we find him repeatedly 
insisting in his critical writings; and, indeed, that point 
was the very centre, not only of his art, but of his exist- 
ence. He spoke of it so often that selection of the 
clearest passages is hard, but as leading up from his 
insistence upon unbroken and unhesitating line, a 
sentence from the ‘“‘ Descriptive Catalogue’’ may 
begin :-— 
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“A Spirit and a Vision are not, as the modern philosophy 
supposes, a cloudy vapor or a nothing: these are organized 
and minutely articulated beyond all that the mortal and 
perishing nature can produce. He who does not imagine in 
stronger and better lineaments, and in stronger and better 
light, than his perishing and mortal eye can see, does not 
imagine at all.” 


On another page we advance one step further :— 


“Shall Painting be confined to the sordid drudgery of 
facsimile representations of merely mortal and perishing 
substances, and not be, as poetry and music are, elevated into 
its own proper sphere of invention and visionary conception? 
No; it shal] not be so! Painting, as well as poetry and music, 
exists and exults in immortal thoughts.” 


In the ‘‘ Public Address,’’ we take one step more :— 


“Men think that they can copy Nature as correctly as I 
copy imagination. This they will find impossible: and all the 
copies, or pretended copies, of Nature, from Rembrandt to 
Reynolds, prove that Nature becomes to its victim nothing but 
blots and blurs. Why are copies of Nature incorrect, while 
copies of imagination are correct? This is manifest to all. 
The English artist may be assured that he is doing an injury 
and injustice to his country while he studies and imitates the 
effects of Nature.” 


And again, in one of his ‘‘ Notes on Reynolds,’’ written 
when he was sixty-three, speaking of Reynolds’s assertion 
that ‘‘ enthusiastic admiration seldom promotes know- 
ledge,’’ Blake exclaims :— 


, 


‘Enthusiastic admiration is the first principle of know- 
ledge, and its last. How he begins to degrade, to deny, and 
to mock! The man who, on examining his own mind, finds 
nothing of inspiration, ought not to dare to be an artist: he 
is a fool, and a cunning knave suited to the purposes of evil 
demons. The man who never in his mind and thought travelled 
to Heaven is no artist. It is evident that Reynolds wished 
none but fools to be in the arts; and in order to this, he calls 
all others vague enthusiasts or madmen. What has reasoning 
to do with the art of painting? ” 

And so we come at last to the clenching passage, so 
long familiar to us all—a passage also derived from the 
‘*Vision of the Last Judgment,’’ with which we 
began :— 

“I assert, for myself, that I do not behold the outward 
creation, and that to me it is hindrance and not action. 
‘What!’ it will be questioned, ‘When the sun rises do you 
nut see a round disc of fire, somewhat like a guinea?’ Oh! 
no, no! I see an innumerable company of the Heavenly host, 
crying, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty!’ I 
question not my corporeal eye, any more than I would question 
a window concerning a sight. I look through it, and not 
with it.” 

Such quotations could be multiplied, but these are 
enough to reveal the very secret of Blake’s existence as 
artist and poet. Not nature, but- imagination; not 
representation, but vision ; not with the eye, but through 
it—those are the sources of the power which explodes 
the British School like a bomb, and blares through the 
Gallery like a trumpet sounding for the Last Judgment. 
Types of all his greatest work are gathered there— 
‘‘ Elohim creating Adam’’ (one misses the companion 
picture of “ Satan triumphing over Eve’’), ‘‘ Death on 
the Pale Horse,’ ‘‘ The River of Life’’ (that incarna- 
tion of innocent joy), ‘‘ The House of Death ’’ (an over- 
whelming vision of disease; how different from 
somebody’s ‘‘ Crisis ’’ in the same Gallery !), the ‘‘ Pity ”’ 
from Macbeth (one of the noblest of imaginative designs), 
the illustrations to Dante (less familiar than the ‘‘ Job,’’ 
which are only represented here by sketches), the 
*‘ Nebuchadnezzar’’ (‘‘a terrible picture of wild 
insanity,’’ as the catalogue says, ‘‘ used by Blake to 
symbolize the bestial existence of the man who is under 
the domination of reason and whose imaginative life is 
dead ’’), and all the rest. 

Each could be made to illustrate the inward 
intention of Blake’s art. But let us take the most 
ordinary. and concrete subjects we can find in the 
collection. Let us take his designs for Pitt, Nelson, 
Newton, and Jephthah’s daughter. We know very well 
how most English artists would treat those subjects— 
Pitt addressing the House of Commons, with one hand 
extended towards the Opposition benches and the other 
thrust into the ruffles on his breast; Nelson putting out 
with jolly tars from Portsmouth for the last time, while 
England, Home, and Beauty weep and wave handker- 
chiefs on the shore; Newton, an intellectual old 
gentleman at Cambridge, holding an apple in one hand, 





and a kitten or an astronomical chart in the other; and 
Jephthah’s daughter dancing out in transparent drapery 
with a bevy of maidens, to her warlike father’s deep 
distress. 

Blake shows us ‘‘ the young angelic form of Pitt 
riding upon the whirlwind, calm and inexorable, holding 
in his right hand a crimson throng for the guiding of 
Behemoth’s neck, and with his left directing the storm 
of war; above his head is a triple fiery aureole.’’ He 
shows us Nelson as ‘‘a splendid golden-toned nude 
figure, standing against a deep green background, upon 
a coil of the serpent. The arms are extended, the right 
hand grasping a scourge-like flame, the left guiding 
Leviathan.’’ (Why, this shameless artist seems to have 
been unaware that Nelson had lost one arm!) “ All 
around him are radiating tongues of yellow and red 
fire.’’ He shows us Newton as a ‘‘ naked, youthful 
figure, seated on a ledge projecting from a huge boulder. 
He bends down and draws a geometrical figure 
with compasses upon a scroll.’’ He is intended, we are 
told, as a ‘‘ type of rational philosophy and empirical 
science, both held by Blake to be enemies of imagina- 
tion.”’ And then he shows us Jephthah’s daughter as 
‘‘ a lovely maiden, with roses in her hair, kneeling naked, 
with folded hands, upon a square altar of hewn stones. 
Jephthah, clad below the waist in a red garment, kneels 
below, with outspread arms gazing up at her. Two 
virgins in white stand on either side.’’ 

In Blake’s Prophetic Book of ‘‘ Jerusalem,’’ there 
is a plate of the Crucifixion, not in this collection. All 
is dark, save that one thin ray of sunset just reveals 
Christ hanging on the cross, and at the foot stands— 
not the fainting mother with the beloved disciple and 
the Centurion and Joseph of the Sepulchre—but just one 
naked figure of a man gazing upward to the Christ with 
outstretched arms. It is all mankind which thus gazes, 
and in that imaginative vision is revealed the incalcul- 
able difference between the great art and the common. 


AN UNFINISHED SUMMER. 


Tue vicar has preached his harvest sermon, thanking 
God fervently for a very good year indeed. He had 
never seen such fields of corn, and confidently asserted 
that we never had; beautiful weather had been given 
us for getting all safe and soundly in, and the fruits of 
the year would once more be enough for its winter. It 
seemed right about the wheat and barley and oats, for 
we are not among those who had their corn drowned by 
the prolonged rains in the early part of the year, yet 
somehow, to the cottagers who formed more than nine- 
tenths of his congregation, the vicar’s praise seemed a 
little more than the facts warranted. We cannot tell 
quite how it is, but nearly everything in the garden has 
done a good deal worse than usual. Peas and broad 
beans were a marked failure, as many as five or-six rows 
yielding no more than one should have done. They 
got no growth on them during the dry weather, and 
could not carry enough pods, nor could they fill out the 
few pods they had. Turnips could not grow quickly 
enough ; they split into unsightly gashes, or seemed to 
think that the first duty of a turnip was to run up into 
blossom as soon as the root was of the thickness of a lead 
pencil. And the alternative kohl rabi, which is sup- 
posed to do well when it is too dry for turnips, did no 
better. It stood all the summer with just the promise 
of growth never fulfilled. Onions, carrots, parsnips, 
leeks, and beet are also among the Lilliputians, as any 
parson might see if he looked properly at the best we 
have been able to find to put in the church. 

But there is the potato. Everyone has been talking 
of the huge potatoes there are this year. Everyone has 
been showing against one another pounders and two- 
pounders, and the disease this year is quite a negligible 
quantity. It is quite true, and we have had good 
weather for lifting and storing them, but we very much 
fear that they won’t keep well this year. We have 
seldom seen potatoes so “nesh.’”’ The merest touch 
fetches the skin off and opens a wound that places the 
whole tuber in jeopardy. And the big potatoes are often 
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hollow. A long dry summer ought to have made them 
as sound as bells, and so a long dry, hot, summer would 
have done, but ours has been dry and cool. The potato, 
a hydrophobic creature, has been spared its chief enemy 
and has laid up an uncommon supply of starch, but it 
is only half ripe. It has sketched out more than it can 
finish, because it has had no more time than usual, and 
has been going more slowly than usual. It has been a 
slow summer, the harvest weather being in most respects 
rather better growing weather than June was. The 
things have grown by virtue of their ancestral habit, 
rather than by the stimulus of the current summer. 
Anyone knows that this is always very largely so. The 
well-accustomed path has been very slightly altered, and 
it has thrown everything a little out of step. 

There are many ingredients which must be rightly 
proportioned, and administered at the right time, in 
order to make a summer. A certain aggregate of caloric 
is essential. The botanists have a formula for each 
plant, and if the formula is true for that it must be 
true for each animal, of whatever standing, that depends 
on that plant either first or last. So many degrees 
administered between January and March will open the 
crocus, so many degrees to June will blossom the rose, 
so many to November will satisfy the slow ivy. It 
would be as easy to formulate a minimum of moisture 
for each, and just as easy to prove from records that our 
calculation was correct. But still we should have stated 
only a small part of the requirements of even the most 
mechanical of organisms. There is something in a 
“growing day’’ that we cannot measure with ther- 
mometer, barometer, or hygrometer; a thrill in the 
breeze, a timbre in the sunshine, a blueness of the sky, 
that can be felt though it is not seen, a something that 
seems to appeal to the soul of the things that everybody 
says have no souls. In spite of much fine weather, we 
have known few such days this summer, and we need not 
be surprised at not finding the footsteps of many such 
days in the mellow rings of the carrot or the packed 
starch of the potato. 

There are always plenty of loose ends for autumn to 
cut off, always a lot of flowers projected too late, roots 
constructed that ought to have been kept in store, runners 
lengthened that may not root, and millions upon millions 
of seedlings sprouted to perish before the winter. The 
sharper the knife of autumn, the less cruel it is. 
Towards the end of September most things are satisfied 
with their year’s work. Roots, twigs, seeds, insects, 
birds, and other creatures have reached the resting stage 
and are apparently reconciled to the prospect of winter. 
Now is the time to close the book with a bang, before 
stock is taken and the cleaning-up of rags and tags 
begins. But our genial climate puts it off, threatens 
and frowns for a few days, then smiles again with a 
wintry brightness that seems like summer after such 
cold and wet. And the things, having slept just long 
enough to waken easily at a slight disturbance, stir and 
sprout and start going again. You can see humble bees 
now and then (large queen humble bees, for the drones 
and workers have ended this life) buzzing, sad and cross 
with sleep, about the bergamot or unseasonable veronica. 
You can tell them for what they are by a dustiness of 
coat, caused by no pollen but by the reddish earth of a 
certain bank you know. They had dug their hiber- 
naculum in that bank, had gone into a sleep that ought 
to have lasted till March or April, and the fickleness of 
winter has called them up in the first watch of their 
beauty sleep. 

It is so every year, yet every year is distinctly 
different from the last. The summer depends in a very 
large degree on its own spring, but in an almost equal 
degree on the preceding summer, and even on the pre- 
ceding winter. If last year’s seed harvest had been 
better, a slightly abnormal summer “ to-year,’’ as some 
countrymen still say, might have been got over. In that 
respect we have laid this year a good foundation for 
1914, for this year of little growth has been one of 
feverish seed-making. And the deep-rooted trees have 
ripened their buds well for a great harvest of pears and 
plums and a wealth of roses after the winter. We can 
guess that a like preparation has been made by the nut 





trees. Very seldom has there been so barren a year. 
The nut hedges and the filbert alleys have taken almost 
complete holiday, and the walnuts, however shrewdly 
beaten, have for the most part given only half a crop. 
The leaves of the former are falling from the barren 
branches, which nevertheless seem to bear fruit in the 
fat young catkins that richly stud them. Their harvest 
is not lost; but gone before. It is the fruit of 
to-morrow’s fruit that has been made this summer, and 
next year—is still next year. 

What a year of Michaelmas daisies! The twelve- 
month seems to have suited that flower to perfection, and 
in the month of their blossoming we are having them like 
a milky-way of many colors wherever they can come up. 
How happy we are to have given so large a space to their 
wandering, drought-provoking roots! They rise in 
tumbling waves of crimson, purple, mauve, blue, and 
white; large as moon-daisies, tiny as gypsophila, tight- 
packed as wheat, loose as poppies. The big strong 
butterflies of the cool weather swoop at them like eagles 
and spread their flags in ecstasy across the comforting 
blooms, and the strictly commercial hive bees take in- 
dustrious toll. These had surely earned their rest. 
From everywhere we hear of a hundredweight of honey 
from a single hive. That is quite common, and the tally 
of exceptional colonies runs frequently to 150 lbs., 
200 Ibs., and somewhat more. “The greatest honey 
season for twenty years past,’’ is the comment from Scot- 
land. And yet our little servants. cannot find rest. 
Extracted combs given them to clean up have been 
half-filled instead from the Michaelmas daisies. They 
have started breeding again, as though April was coming 
in. Like everything else, they are in danger of burning 
the candle at both ends because summer has been so slow. 





flew Things. 


THE EURHYTHMICS OF JAQUES-DALCROZE. 


M. Jaques-DatcrozE is about to give his second series 
of demonstrations in England, and no one who was 
present last year can fail to realize that a new influence 
is spreading, not only over musical education, but 
over education as a whole in all its conceivable branches. 
Taken as a _ separate department of education, 
Eurhythmics may be called Rhythmic Gymnastics, but 
they are really something much more than this; it would 
be truer to say that Eurhythmics are an expression of a 
force that finds an easy and fascinating outlet in gym- 
nastics, but can, and will, find an equal outlet in every 
conceivable branch of Science and Art. A disciple of 
M. Jaques-Dalcroze quotes the words of Plato: “ It‘is 
through the physical body that Eurhythmy—the expres- 
sion of the symmetry hidden within the soul—is 
awakened into being, and it is by the ‘dance gymnastic ’ 
that reactive harmony of soul and body is attained ’’ ; 
and Professor Sadler, in his introduction to the small 
booklet published by Constable, makes continuous 
reference to the Spirit of Ancient Greece ; yet, important 
as the study of Greek ideals undoubtedly is, the Greek 
Spirit must be reborn rather than revived if it is to 
form a real part of our present education. 

Rhythmic gymnastics are not hygienic exercises, 
their object is to enrich the brain, not to have any direct 
effect on the body; but anyone who watches the move- 
ments of M. Dalcroze’s pupils will realize how far more 
perfect is this influence of the brain on the body than 
the clumsy and direct forms of physical culture which are 
at present the fashion. If the body is to be trained to 
the highest state of perfection, it must be by something 
more than mere bodily exercise. 

It might be thought that the teaching of 
Eurhythmics might suppress rather than develop in- 
dividuality, but we learn in Professor Dalcroze’s book 
how strikingly different were the interpretations of a 
Prelude by Chopin, performed by two girls trained side 
by side at the same Institute at Hellerau, and we can 
see for ourselves the distinct individuality of his 
pupils who are now in England. As one watches each 
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pupil interpret.in her own way the airs played on the piano 
or written on the black-board, one sees clearly the in- 
dividuality of the child’s conception, and later on, when 
the part of the conductor is taken in turn, one feels that 
each girl’s mode of conducting is essentially her own 
and not that of any of the others. 

The exercises teach steady attention, but never 
result in automatisms; as soon as the movements become 
automatic they are used as units for further building. 
As the imagination of each child expresses itself in 
movement, an impression is made on the brain, and then 
the imagination, enriched by the experience of the move- 
ment, is able to realize itself even when the child remains 
motionless. When this effect and counter-effect are pro- 
duced the exercise is abandoned, and the child passes on 
to a higher and more complicated performance, but at 
each stage there is perpetual interaction of imagination 
and of the power of performance. Many of the most 
perfect pupils are those who had little or no idea of 
music when they first arrived at Hellerau ; unconsciously 
the sense of rhythm, innate in everyone, dawns on the 
youthful mind; the boys or girls, by expressing con- 
sciously their emotions, produce their own movements 
and invent rather than learn the various rhythms. The 
sense of rhythm, started by memory and independent of 
the motor centres, is a poor thing until it is enriched by 
movement. 

In the past we used to hope vaguely that music 
might one day be a means of expression, but we never 
thought of allowing the pupil to express himself from 
the very beginning, and often by the time any instrument 
was mastered its emotional value was gone; the end 
forgotten, the means only preserved. Our children were 
studying music when they ought to have been making 
use of the power behind it to add balance to all their 
work. The pupils at Hellerau have widely different 
interests, which they all eagerly pursue, but the in- 
fluence of Eurhythmics unconsciously pervades all their 
work and play and gives them joy, rhythm, and 
strength. Neurasthenia, we are told by M. Dalcroze, is 
nothing more than a lack of balance between mental and 
physical powers, a lack of rhythm, a nervous strain 
produced by mental excitement when it is denied bodily 
expression. 

Many, who are well acquainted with the rhythm of 
music, painting, poetry, and prose, have yet to realize 
the extreme value of rhythm in life. Music may still 
be the privilege of the few, but rhythm will be the joy 
of the many. The different arts will become united by a 
general feeling for rhythm, which at the same time will 
form the link between art and ordinary everyday life. 
It was the privilege of the last century to make full use of 
science ; it will, we hope, be the privilege of this century 
to make full use of art. Like the children in M. Dal- 
croze’s school at Hellerau, we must learn to respect and 
enjoy the memory of previous achievements, but at the 
same time we must realize that the same joys cannot be 
repeated again, but can only be used as stepping-stones to 
newer and greater things. 


Cyrit B. ANDREWs. 





Att. 


THE NEW POST-IMPRESSIONIST SHOW. 


Ir is said that Cézanne was in the habit of describing 
himself as a pupil of Camille Pissarro. The belief is 
popular, and may be well founded; at any rate, it has 
emboldened Mr. Rutter to over-stock his ‘‘ Post- 
Impressionist and Futurist Exhibition ’’ with works by 
this rather undistinguished Impressionist. Surely a 
couple of examples would have sufficed to illustrate the 
latest, and best, theory of esthetics. For that is the 
service performed on this occasion by the works of 
Pissarro. They mark that difference in purpose between 
three schools, an understanding of which will enable the 
intelligent student to pick his way across the depths and 
shallows of contemporary art. 








The romantic artists of the early nineteenth century 
used form and color to describe situations and comment 
on life. There are no examples of their work in this 
exhibition ; but, as we shall see, the Futurists are un- 
consciously harking back to their theories. The Im- 
pressionists, in rebellion, used form and color to register 
their visual impressions; they belong to the age of 
science and state facts without comment. But every 
romantic or impressionist painter who happened to be 
an artist also used form and color as means of expressing 
and provoking pure esthetic emotion. It was not his 
fault if he flew in the face of party principles; he was 
an artist and he could not help it. Cézanne was not 
only a very great artist; he was what is even rarer, a 
thoughtful one. So, in his later periods, he came to use 
form and color solely as means of expressing and pro- 
voking those extraordinary emotions that arise from the 
contemplation of real or imagined form. His theory 
quarrels with no vital school of art that has ever existed. 
He merely sifted the grain from the chaff, the relevant 
from the irrelevant. 

“The Lake,’’ by Cézanne, is therefore the most 
important esthetic document in this exhibition, besides 
being the best picture. Cézanne set modern art on the 
right road. The revolutionary doctrine he bequeathed 
to Post-Impressionism is a truth as old as the Neolithic 
Age—the truth that forms and colors are of themselves 
significant. The Italian Futurists are at the opposite 
pole to Post-Impressionists, because they treat form and 
color as vehicles for the transmission of facts and ideas. 
‘* Polka’’ and ‘‘ Valse’’ by Severini are, in intention, 
as descriptive as ‘‘ The Doctor’’ by Sir Luke Fildes; 
only they are meant to describe states of mind, whereas 
“The Doctor’’ purports to describe a _ situation. 
Whether, in fact, they succeed in describing anything, 
and, if so, whether what they describe is of much con- 
sequence, are questions for the psychologist. The critic 
of art has only to note that the forms and colors are in 
themselves insignificant and in their relations common- 
place; they are also those much affected of late by the 
more adventurous students at the Ecole des Beaux Aris. 

Futurism is a negligible accident: the discoveries of 
Cézanne are safe in the hands of the French masters, 
with whose names the catalogue bristles—Gaugin, Van 
Gogh, Matisse, Piccasso, Marchand, Dérain, Marquet, 
Friesz, Herbin, l’Hote. Unluckily, the big artists are, 
for the most part, meagrely represented by rather un- 
important works, of which, by the way, a good many are 
already familiar to picture-goers. I think I never met 
so many old faces in a modern exhibition. And though 
I shall never complain of encountering a Matisse or a 
Marchand, though it be for the third time in eighteen 
months, to be vexed by some mediocre remnant from the 
summer exhibitions strikes me as an unnecessarily sharp 
tax on the patience. 

I do not grumble at the reappearance of Wyndham 
Lewis’s ‘‘ Kermesse,’’ which has been altered and greatly 
improved since its last appearance at the London Salon. 
Lewis promises to become that rare thing, a real 
academic artist. He is academic in the good sense of the 
word, that is to say, he uses a formula of which he is 
the master and not the slave. He uses it as a means to 
vast organizations of form, designed, I imagine, to have 
something of the austere and impressive unity of great 
architecture. He succeeds to a surprising degree. The 
enemy that dogs him in all his works is an excessive 
taste for life. He is inclined to modify his forms in the 
interest of drama and psychology to the detriment of 
pure design. At times his simplifications and rhythms 
seem to be determined by a literary rather than a plastic 
conception. Probably this is not the kind of criticism 
which by now Wyndham Lewis must have learnt to dis- 
regard. He is more accustomed, I suspect, to hearing 
his work called ‘‘ mechanical ’’ and ‘“‘ lifeless,’’ and, in 
a sense, it is both. That is the price an artist must pay 
who sets himself to achieve the end that Lewis has in 
view. He who is working by formula towards the 
realization of a minutely definite intellectual plan must 
be willing, on occasions, to sacrifice the really valuable 
qualities of sensibility and hand-writing as well as the 
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Besides, I am not sure that Lewis has been blest with 
uncommon sensibility. 

The peculiar merits of ‘‘ Kermesse’’ will become 
obvious to anyone who, after contemplating that picture, 
turns sharp round and glances at the big canvas by 
Delaunay. Delaunay, according to Mr. Rutter, is ‘‘ the 
protagonist ’’ of what is known in Paris as ‘‘ Orféism ”’ ; 
his picture, ‘‘ The Cardiff Football Team,’’ is what used 
to be known in Paris as ‘“‘trés artiste.’’ It is well 
made, but it is not made to wear. It is not what 
Cézanne would have called ‘‘ quelque chose de solide et 
de durable comme |’art des musées.’’ It is brighter, 
gayer, and moreattractivethan ‘‘ Kermesse,’’ but in con- 
struction it is less subtle and less solid: by comparison, 
it looks like a poster, and a poster, I believe, is what it is. 

It would be tedious to write at length about the 
French masters, considering how much has been written 
during the last twelve months in praise or blame of finer 
and more characteristic examples of their art. More 
profitably they may be used as a peg on which to hang 
a short sermon to their English imitators. Amongst 
these I do not reckon the painters of the Camden Town 
group, of whose work there is plenty in this exhibition. 
Walter Sickert, the chief of that school, was in possession 
of a style and a reputation when Piccasso was still 
making figures on a slate. Spencer Gore has taken from 
the new movement just so much as was suited to his 
temperament, and without submitting his personal gift 
to any formula, has added immensely to the significance 
and-charm of his work. The majority, however, remain 
essentially what they have always been—realistic 
impressionists. They have been very conscientiously 
twisting their hurdy-gurdys while Rome was a-burning. 

But, as this exhibition shows, there is a school of 
English Post-Impressionists. It is not completely repre- 
sented here; indeed, the gaps are as conspicuous as they 
are unfortunate. Here we have only a heterogeneous 
collection of young painters, diverse in talent and temper, 
all of whom have this in common, that they have 
swallowed, more or less whole, the formulas which French 
masters invented and which French masters are now 
developing and modifying. Confronted by the elaborate 
surprises of these rank-and-file men, the patriotic critic, 
supposing such an anomaly to exist, will have to admit 
that English painting remains where it has generally 
been—in a bye-street. It is well to admit this in time; for 
I can almost hear those queer people who can appreciate 
what is vital in every age but their own, shouting 
triumphantly—‘“ We told you so.’’ Yes; it is true. 
English Post-Impressionism is becoming academic: but 
Post-Impressionism is not ; in France the movement is as 
vital as ever. 

Too many of the English Post-Impressionists are 
coming to regard certain simplifications, schematizations, 
and tricks of drawing, not as means of expression and 
creation. but as ends in themselves, not as instru- 
ments but as party favors. The French masters 
are being treated by their English disciples as Michael 
Angelo and Titian were treated by the minor men of 
the seventeenth century. Their mannerisms are the 
revolutionary’s stock-in-trade. One is constantly con- 
fronted at the Doré Gallery by a form or a color that is 
doing no esthetic work at all; it is too busy making a 
profession of faith; it is squeaking, ‘‘ I am advanced— 
I am advanced.’’ I have no quarrel with advanced ideas 
or revolutionary propaganda; I like them very well in 
their place, which I conceive to be a tub in the park. 
But no man can be at once a protestant and an artist. 
The painter’s job is to create significant form, and not 
to bother about whether it will please people or shock 
them. Ugliness is just as irrelevant as prettiness, and 
the painter who goes out of his way to be ugly is being 
as inartistic and silly as the man who makes his angels 
simper. That is what is the matter with Hamilton’s 
portrait in the big room—to take an instance at random. 
Hamilton has plenty of talent, and this picture is well 
enough, pleasant in color and tastefully planned ; but his 
talent would be seen to greater advantage if it did not 
strut in borrowed and inappropriate plumes. The 
simplifications and distortion of the head perform, so far 
as I can see, no esthetic function whatever ; they are not 





essential to the design, and are at odds with the general 
rhythm of the picture. Had the painter scribbled across 
his canvas ‘‘ To hell with everything,’’ it seems to me 
he would have done what he wanted to do, and done it 
better. 

. What gives even minor Frenchmen an advantage 
over the English is artistic courage. They will be them- 
selves at all costs, even at the risk of pleasing old ladies 
from the country, or passing unnoticed. Asselin goes 
farther than Nevinson with half his ability. Yet 
Nevinson bears the Briton’s burden more lightly than 
his fellows; probably because he is cleverer than most 
of them. He is clever enough to pick up someone else’s 
style with fatal ease; is he not clever enough to diagnose 
the malady and discover a cure? If I were older, I 
would advise Nevinson and the more intelligent of this 
company to shut themselves up for six months, and paint 
pictures that no one is ever going to see. They might 
catch themselves doing something more persona] if less 
astonishing than what they are showing at the Doré 
Galleries. Artistic courage, that is what is wanted— 
courage to create the forms that express oneself instead 
of imitating those that express the people for whom one 
would gladly be mistaken. 

Cuiive BELL. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—I am afraid Canon Jephson will have to wait for 
the completion of the valuation now proceeding before 
materials will be available for the imposition of a new land 
tax. The old land tax is, of course, altogether out of date, 
and ought to be got rid of by some much more rapid means 
than Pitt’s method of relemption, which has largely failed 
of its object. 

You refer in an article last Saturday to the preferential 
treatment of game coverts in local rating. When acting as 
overseer recently, I rated some plantations at their letting 
value as agricultural land, on the basis that they ought to 
be (but seldom are) assessed for property-tax. On appeal, 
the Assessment Committee quoted a circular from the Local 
Government Board, recommending that they should not be 
rated at more than a small sum—I think 2s. 6d. per acre, 
probably in pursuance of the Act of 1874. The Committee 
adopted the same principle as regards golf-houses. A new 
one, costing £4,000, had been rated by the former overseers 
at £200 gross, and that was reduced to £80. We re-rated it 
at £150, and, on a further appeal, urged that the proper 
figure was that which a landlord would charge the golf club 
if the latter were renting it, and that the sport should not 
be subsidised at the other ratepayers’ expense. There was 
also a Scottish decision (Parish Council of Edinburgh v. 
Magistrates of Leith, 1912, 1 S.L.T. 173), that land leased 
for public golf links should be rated at the true letting 
value, and not at nominal value. The Committee, however, 
held that it was part of the function of a rating authority 
to encourage sport, and reduced the rating to £120.— 
Yours, &c., 





Lanp REForRM. 
October 23rd, 1913. 





LIBERALS AND THE SECOND CHAMBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Str,—No ; it has not occurred to me that things favored 
or practised by “almost every civilized country ” must there- 
fore be introduced into our constitution. That is remark- 
able doctrine for Liberals. (For one thing, it would commit 
them straight to Protection.) I have indicated in former 
letters why there is a difference in this matter between our 
own and younger constitutions. 

Liberals (so-called), who dread the direct rule of the people 
by the people through their deliberately chosen representa- 
tives, do so because they imagine that progress can be too fast. 
Mere change may be too fast, but progress cannot be. It isa 
monstrous modern delusion that politics is all a matter of 
pace, and that the one thing needful is to put on the brake. 
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The supreme question for politics is “ What is right?”’ not 
“How soon shall we do what is right?” For honest men 
the latter question should need no long consideration. And 
as to the deliberate consideration of the former question, 
there is no reason to think that we should be aided in finding 
answers to it by a body of men constituted on no organic 
principle growing out of the nature of the case, but 
mechanically devised for the mere purpose of delaying what 
the nation had already decided upon. For the “Second 
Chamber” would be just as much in danger of “gusts of 
passion” as the House of Commons, and these gusts would 
spend themselves in that most odious of indulgences—the 
pleasure of the privileged in keeping others “in their place.” 
And let there be no mistake about it: a revising Chamber 
will revise, and a restraining Chamber will restrain. I 
agree that the House of Commons is elected at present on a 
bad system; but that is a reason for altering the system of 
election, not for destroying the House of Commons.— 
Yours, &c., 
W. WHITAKER. 
October 23rd, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—According to Mr. Whitaker, there was no intention 
on the part of Liberalism to substitute any Second Chamber 
in place of the House of Lords; the preamble is a sham 
for the Lords to worry at. 

This is at least brutal frankness. The House of 
Commons—or, rather, the majority of it—is to get a free 
hand, uncontrolled by King or Lords. If the House of 
Commons always represented the exact will of the people, 
it would be all right. But who will venture to affirm that? 

If we are in future to have Single Chamber Government, 
five years are too long a term for a Parliament to last. The 
General Election should take place every third year, as is 
the case with County Councils. 

Again, without Proportional Representation and the 
removal of the sexual disabilities of women, the House of 
Commons does not fairly represent the views of the electors. 
The Unionists of England had a majority of the votes polled, 
but only the same number of members as the Liberals. 1 
suppose the Labor Party should be counted as distinct. 

The present Government has no mandate from the 
electors to pass the Home Rule Bill, although it will probably 
be done under the Parliament Act. Nothing but a 
Referendum could show whether the Unionists or Radicals 
are right when each claim to have a majority of the electors. 

In conclusion, I affirm that no Senate, fancy or real, can 
be set up by the Radicals without the assent of the existing 
House of Lords, and they will not probably agree to any 
further diminution of their power. We need a written 
Constitution to limit the powers of the House of Commons, 
as those of the King and of the Lords are limited.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. K. C. Srrarn. 

4, Sandford Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 

October 20th, 1913. 


“KIDNAPPING BY ORDER,’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—‘ Justice”” has again ventured on very slippery 
ground, which will hardly afford him a firm foothold. In 
the interest of truth and good government, on which hinges 
the welfare of the Native States, it is necessary to see 
whether the fresh pleas advanced by him can stand the test 
of a brief examination. 

Your correspondent misjudges the importance of the 
serious issues involved in the Junagadh case. The 
“principle” to which he repeatedly refers is not questioned, 
but its misapplication has excited widespread apprehension. 
The assumption by the British Government of a moral 
responsibility (not arising out of any treaty rights) for the 
education of minor chiefs does not imply that it is to be 
exercised in a manner which has the obvious effect of 
advancing certain private interests, at the sacrifice of all 
that is sacred and inviolable in human relations, as in this 
case, and without any pressing necessity for such high- 
handed action. I cordially acknowledge that this self- 





imposed responsibility is generally exercised wisely and dis- - 
interestedly ; but, in the present unfortunate -instance, 
neither wisdom nor disinterestedness is discernible. 
“ Justice”? puts himself entirely out of court, and gives away 
his whole case, by his admission that the boy Nawab has been 
brought here “on a holiday visit,’ and not in pursuance of 
any well-planned scheme of instruction. Is this holiday 
visit worth all the misery and trouble it has caused? 

I am prepared to join issue with “ Justice” on the ques- 
tion of the child’s “strongly expressed desire.’’ As I was 
then in Kathiawar, I have an intimate knowledge of the 
circumstances under which he was taken away. The child 
was deeply distressed when he understood the exact nature 
of the holiday plans, which were set in motion long before 
the Governor was approached on the subject. The minor 
chief was placed in surroundings which made him realize 
clearly that his mother was absolutely helpless, that her 
wishes and appeals counted for nothing, and that it would 
be disastrous to his future if he did not acquiesce in the 
plans of his new protectors. He had no alternative but to 
say “Yes” to any proposal. That single word will cover 
the whole of your correspondent’s “ample ground” for his 
conclusions. 

In regard to the drink habit, “ Justice” is welcome to 
imagine that the insidious influence of example on the imma- 
ture mind of a Moslem boy counts for nothing. 

The most astonishing plea “Justice” puts forward is in 
connection with the views of the young Nawab’s paternal 
uncles and great-uncles. These, in his opinion, are “a factor 
of great importance in the case of a fatherless Moslem 
youth.” The accompanying details, with which I need not 
encumber your columns, but which are intended for 
your private information, will show what a broken 
reed is that factor on which “Justice” leans, and 
how completely misleading was the information on which 
the Local Government is said to have based its decision. 
This side-light which “Justice” unconsciously throws on 
the question reveals the nature of the blinkers provided— 
be it assumed through want of knowledge—for the use of the 
Governor. 

The “beneficent work of Great Britain in India’’ rests 
on too strong a foundation to need any buttressing by a 
futile justification of every official act, whether right or 
wrong; nor need that beneficent work be dragged, like a 
red herring, over the trail of a cruel misuse of authority. 
The general belief in Kathiawar is that a mother’s heart is 
being offered to propitiate the fetish of official infallibility, 
which must not be confounded with a true conception of 
British prestige, glorying in its fair fame for humanity and 
justice, its disdain for unworthy devices, and its readiness 
to redress a wrong. 

From an unfortunately clouded Indian sky a bright 
gleam of light, which has recently streamed forth, has been 
the statesmanlike action of Lord Hardinge in extricating 
Anglo-Indian omniscience from a deplorable muddle at 
Cawnpore by rectifying its mistaken stubbornness, which 
might have impaired the confidence of the people of India 
in the noble aims of British policy.—Yours, &c., 

Farrpuay. 

London, October 21st, 1913. 


‘*PLEASE DO NOT KILL US!” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—May I thank you for calling attention to this 
matter? It is interesting to notice how the general public 
tamely submits to the motor murders which are committed 
from day to day. I think it arises in this way: a person is 
killed ; the coroner holds an inquest ; the motor people are 
represented by a talented solicitor; they express great 
regret; the solicitor explains that it is entirely the fault 
of the person who was killed ; the evidence which he brings 
forward supports that view; dead men tell no tales; the 
relatives are not expert witnesses, and probably did not see 
the deed done, and they can afford no money for vengeance ; 
the coroner, perhaps himself a motorist, sympathises with 
the chauffeur. Therefore, a verdict of ‘“ Accidental death” is 
given, and sympathy is expressed for the drivers of the 
motor in the trouble to which they have been put by the 
extraordinary negligence of the person who allowed himself 
to be killed. There are several remedies for this; one is to 
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hang a coroner; another is to hang a magistrate who fails 
to punish a motorist who is prosecuted for killing somebody. 
A third way would be to take a leaf out of the Mines 
Regulation Acts, and to appoint Government Inspectors to 
attend all the inquests, who would bring out the real facts 
for the information of the court, and let the jury thoroughly 
understand both the justice and the law of the case. A 
person is crossing a street on foot; perhaps he is walking 
behind an omnibus or waggon. A motorist, unseen by him, 
who also is unconscious of his existence, is rushing along 
at twenty miles an hour The death of the foot passenger 
is probably instantaneous. In my judgment, the motorist 
is guilty of manslaughter. It is his business to know that 
there may be a foot-passenger behind a waggon, that the 
foot-passenger has a perfect right to be there, and that he 
(the motorist) has no right to hurt any of his fellow- 
creatures, but must drive his car in such a direction and at 
such a pace that he can avoid all foot-passengers, be they 
young, old, deaf, blind, silly, or nervous. If a foot-passenger 
should wrongfully obstruct the road, the penalty ought not 
to be instant death, administered by any passing motorist, 
but a fine, inflicted by a magistrate, after a careful hearing 
of the case. The law of the case is, I believe, in accordance 
with the rights of the case: “Do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you.”” What motorist is there who 
would like to be killed if he were a foot-passenger? If he 
deliberately drives his car in such a way that (except under 
most extraordinary and unusual circumstances which, with 
ordinary prudence, he could not foresee) he kills somebody, 
he is guilty of a detestable crime.—Yours, &c., 
ArnoLp Lupron. 
7, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
October 18th, 1913. 


THE MOTIVES OF THE RITUAL MURDER 
PROSECUTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have no intention to defend the Orthodox 
Church. Being an atheist, I am wholly indifferent to the 
prestige and the fate of this or any other Church in the 
world. But your article on “The Russia of the Middle 
Ages’”’ can, if not corrected, implant a very wrong impres- 
sion indeed as to the real causes of the recent revival of the 
blood accusation. For it is not the Orthodox Church, as 
your article presumes, that fosters and adopts in Russia the 
idea that the Jewish religion demands human sacrifices of 
any kind. On the contrary, the present trial of Beiliss 
shows conclusively that the Russian clergy are, for once, on 
the side of educated public opinion. Sergius, the Bishop of 
Finland and notorious Russificator, and many other Church 
dignitaries, in their public pronouncements, condemn 
unreservedly the prosecution of Jews on such a ground. And, 
what is yet more conclusive is that the prosecuting counsel in 
the Kiev Trial obtained no help from the theologians of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. He was obliged to use a Roman 
Catholic priest, Pranaitis, as an “authority”? who could 
give some appearance of the theological substance, however 
slight and false, to the indictment against Beiliss. 

Nor was there behind the whole affair any vestige of 
really—even ignorantly—religious motives. Sufficient to say 
that it is only by the exertions of Famyslovsky and Purishke- 
vitch—both members of the Duma—and by intrigues and 
wire-pulling of their supporters among the courtiers, that 
the investigations of murder were directed into the channel 
of “ritualization” (if it is possible to coin such a word). 
And it is not at all difficult to see what end they had before 
them. The reactionary “ Kievlanin” lets the cat out of the 
bag. The “Ritual Murder”’ case was the last despairing 
stake on the part of the black forces of reaction. They knew 
that they had not in the country any footing worth speaking 
of, and in the fostering of racial and religious hatred by 
means of blood accusation—the trick which only too often 
succeeded before—they saw the possibility of fortifying their 
position. 

In fact, the trial of Beiliss is one of the episodes in the 
long-drawn struggle between the Progressive and Reac- 
tionary Russias—the latter being supported by the official 
Russia only, not by public opinion of any kind. 

So when the author of your article places the réle of 
the Church in this reactionary proceeding in a predominant 





position, he is unintentionally misleading your readers, not 
only because the Church had no part in the revival of blood 
accusation, but also because he places the political motives— 
the only ones present in the case—in a secondary position. 
—yYours, &c., 
A Russian JOURNALIST. 
Bedford Park, London, W. 
October 20th, 1913. 


AUSTRALIA AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—I fear that your “well-informed Australian 
correspondent ’’ has misled you about the compulsory clauses 
of the Defence Act. One cannot, of course, follow him in 
his “ifs”; but on matters of definite fact he is generally 
wrong. To say that the Labor Party, as a whole, “is opposed 
to the whole thing” is absurd. It was a Labor Member 
(Mr. Hughes) who first moved a compulsory universal train- 
ing for service motion in the Australian Parliament, and the 
first Labor Prime Minister (Mr. J. C. Watson) was one of 
the earliest champions of the proposal. Throughout, the 
Labor Party, as a party, was by far the most consistent in 
advocacy of the principle that there should be no soldier 
caste, but that every citizen should train for the defence 
of his country. Nevertheless, it is not a fact that the Labor 
Party “brought in the measure,” as your correspondent 
says. The measure was brought in by Mr. Deakin’s Govern- 
ment. The Labor Opposition confined its criticism to doubts 
whether the period of training proposed was sufficient. To 
meet those doubts the Government promised to ask General 
Lord Kitchener to report on the scheme. His report was 
presented when the Labor Party was in office, and the Labor 
Party amended the scheme in accordance with his sugges- 
tions. 

I do not think that any measure ever put before the 
Australian Parliament had such general acceptance as that 
providing for universal service. And I cannot summon up 
any sympathy for the Australian Quaker, seeing that his 
son can be trained for the ambulance or hospital service. 
Is it a terrible prospect, that of being called upon to bind 
the wound of a fellow-Australian, who has been stricken 
down whilst keeping an invader from your home as well 
as his? 

I may explain that I was one of the first members of 
the National Defence League of Australia, and can claim to 
be well acquainted with Australian politics.—Yours, &c., 

Frank Fox. 

Savage Club, October 20th, 1913. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND ‘“ CRICKET.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—‘ Playing the game” and “It isn’t cricket ’’—you 
have just published a letter by Dr. Noott, of Sussex, on these 
ridiculous catchwords, which I have heard over and over 
again in suffrage discussions, and which the speaker always 
utters with a glow of manly spirit and a feeling that he has 
said the very last word in “ fairness and squareness.” 

Please give me leave to protest. Let us see what “ play- 
ing the game” means, and what “cricket” is. It is a game 
in which two sides take part. The rules have been equally 
evoked by both sides, they are the same for both sides, they 
have been accepted by both sides, and both sides want to 
play according to them. Under these conditions, it is obvious 
that if one side disregarded those rules, the charge of “It 
isn’t cricket ’’ and abuse for not “ playing the game”’ would 
be “fair and square.” But are those the conditions in this 
wonderful game as played by Dr. Noott? Let us see. 

First, one side only (his side) makes the rules (including, 
incidentally, that his side should always be considered to 
have won the toss before they were born, and also the ex- 
clusive right to the choice of both umpires). The rules are 
therefore not equal for both sides ; on the contrary, they are 
strenuously protested against. And, lastly, the side that 
goes in second doesn’t want to play at all, but is forced to 
play, and is then slandered for not playing the game. 

If this is cricket as “she is played’’ by Dr. Noott and 
his friends in the county of Sussex, then the sooner they 
give it up for the English game the better. If it isn’t, Dr. 
Noott has broken the elementary rule in the game of logic— 
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namely, to compare like with like. There is no fairness or 
squareness about him at all, and his meaningless charge 
against the women of not “ playing the game” and “ it’s not 
cricket ” recoils on his own head.—Yours, &c., 
Evprep Hors ey. 
25, Cavendish Square, W. 
October 23rd, 1913. 


CHIVALRY AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Keary writes, it seems, to proclaim the might 
and majesty of chivalry. By chivalry, he says, the wife- 
beater condemns wife-beating in another. By chivalry the 
working classes consider wife-beating “such ‘bad form’ that 
female drunkenness has of late increased through its 
disuse.’’ By chivalry “a peculiarly intellectual and sen- 
sitive type of man” is led to support woman suffrage. 
By chivalry the policeman refrains from using fists or 
truncheon upon women who break windows and set fire to 
houses. By chivalry Mr. Keary is forced to approve of 
their moderation. By chivalry, in short, the “ intellectual 
structure of our civilization” (a phrase which we owe, it 
appears, to the genius of Sir Almroth Wright) is held 
together. By chivalry, lastly, the women’s suffrage move- 
ment makes what progress it does, though its success will 
be chivalry’s death-blow. 

What then, on this evidence, are the fruits of chivalry? 
Wife-beating is a crime, and to condemn in another what 
you practise yourself is hyprocrisy. Drunkenness is a vice, 
and chivalry has led to its increase. Truth is the goal of 
the intellectual man, and chivalry has led him into error. 
Order is what the policeman is paid to maintain, and 
chivalry prevents him from maintaining it. Chivalry, 
finally, is bringing the “intellectual structure of our 
civilization’’ into danger, as it brings women’s suffrage 
nearer to realization. 

But if the fruits of chivalry are there—hypocrisy, 
drunkenness, error, disorder, to be crowned in the near 
future by the disaster of woman suffrage—is the sentiment 
worth preserving? Had not Mr. Keary himself better lend 
a hand in its destruction, and give women the vote for which 
they ask?—Yours, &c., 

J. L. Srocxs. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 

October 20th, 1913. 





THE ROAD OVER THE STY 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The article in your issue of October 11th, entitled 
“ A Sty-Head Scenic,’’ will, it is ardently to be hoped, draw 
the attention of all lovers of the Lake District to the 
disturbing fact that it has been seriously proposed to make 
a road over the Sty Head Pass. 

To one who has within the last eight days walked more 
than once over that wonderful bit of English mountain 
country the idea seems preposterous, unthinkable. 

Why do not all who care for the beauty and wildness 
of natural scenery rise up in protest and claim that region 
as sacred ground? There, at least, the enthusiastic 
pedestrian can still get away from the turmoil of the motor- 
infested roads, and breathe the purer and dustless air of 
the heights. There at the summit of the Pass, after the 
toilsome ascent, he can lay aside the knapsack with con- 
tented relief by the tarn, and drink in with the refreshing 
coldness of its waters the unspoiled beauty of a grand and 
rugged Nature. Or he can rest under the shadow of the 
Great Gable and watch the play of sunshine and cloud on 
the crags and peaks of the ever-changing fells. For up in 
those solitudes on a clear October morning the glamor of 
the earth is strong indeed, and those “certain jolly 
humors ”’ of the born “ tramp”’ can be savored to the full. 

Who could wish for a Carlton or a Ritz in Wasdale? 
Surely not that one whose instincts and tasks draw him 
there. 

Let the matter be taken up by abler pens than mine, 
but let us keep our Sty Head.—Yours, &c., 

A. E. Purtrpson-Stow. 


HEAD. 


Blackdown House, Sussex. 
October 20th. 1913. 





“BIRTH-RATE A FALLACY AND A PITFALL.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There is one most laudable cause of the falling 
birth-rate which sadly needs recognition. It is an old story 
that countries with a high death-rate have a high birth-rate. 
This has often been noticed, but never, I think, explained. 
Yet, surely, there is a plain reason for it. A high death- 
rate means a very high death-rate among children, especially 
infants. This means that if the mother bears only one or 
two, or even three, children, often no one of them will grow 
up, so that these less prolific mothers will often have no 
descendants at all. If, as is probably in the main true, the 
greater or less fertility of women descends from the mother 
to the daughters, and from the daughter to her daughters, 
and so on in the female line, then where there is only one 
girl out of even three or four children, her single death will 
alone extinguish her mother’s strain. Not all the daughters 
in large families would be as prolific as their mothers, but a 
high death-rate tends steadily to kill out altogether the less 
prolific strains, and thereby to produce a generally prolific 
population. As the death-rate falls, the less prolific strains 
are more and more allowed to perpetuate themselves. The 
result, after a generation or two, is a continuing fall in the 
birth-rate. Of course, there are other causes of the fall in 
the birth-rate, and important ones—e.g., of the long-standing 
low birth-rate in France. But even if nothing had changed, 
except the death-rate, we should still have a lower and 
falling birth-rate. Even as things are, the effect of the long- 
falling death-rate, though it has naturally taken time to 
get to work, may well be a much larger element than one 
would at first think.—Yours, &c., F. B. 

October 23rd, 1913. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the letter of mine which you printed last week 
I observe that a word has dropped out, thereby making 
my meaning obscure. I hope you will allow me to supply it. 

After pointing out that the Registrar-General could take 
no note of the “ feeble-minded, the crippled, the tuberculous, 
the victims of the white scourge,’’ I say, “Suppose the 
number of babies born in any year to be 5 per cent. of the 
total population living in that year, and suppose this same 
population to be 4 per cent. in excess of that of the previous 
year, then, instead of a falling birth-rate, we should have a 
rising one.” Instead of “babies” simpliciter, I should have 
said, “such babies ’’—that is, afflicted babies of the class 
just mentioned (feeble-minded, crippled, &c.). My conten- 
tion was that if the number of these babies born in any year 
exceeded the number of the normal and healthy babies born 
in that year, a “rising birth-rate,’’ as shown by the official 
returns, would ke “not a blessing, but a curse.” 

Apologizing for troubling you,—Yours, &c., 

MontTaGuE CRACKANTHORPE. 





October 22nd, 1913. 


“THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmr,—We did not realize the degree of laborious 
exactitude necessary for a simple correction. Your para- 
graph, quoting Lady Strachey, said that the “ Fairchild 
Family ” had fallen into “ undeserved neglect.”” We should 
have pointed out that it is clear that nothing of the kind 
has happened, because (1) since the first part was published 
in 1817 “The Fairchild Family” has never been out of 
print ; and (2) our edition, on lines exactly similar to those 
indicated in your paragraph, is recent, in print, on sale, 
and selling steadily. We believe there are others. A virtue 
was therefore claimed by implication for Lady Strachey’s 
edition, and an obsolescence for “The Fairchild Family,” 
neither of which is deserved. That was the inexactitude we 
wished to correct.—Yours, &c., 

JosePH W. Darton. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co., Ltd.) 

3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


A STORY OF THE INDIAN PRESS ACT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srz,—When the Indian Press Act was under discussion 
in the Viceroy’s Council in February, 1910, it was, of course, 
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stoutly resisted by the elected representatives in that body. 
It was necessary to allay their fears, and so much was made 
by the official advocates of the measure of the ‘‘ safeguards ”’ 
provided. Thus we find the late Law Member of Council 
saying :— 

“Tt is of no use to attempt to convince us that it is a very 
drastic measure, because we feel sure that it is not. We have 
put in all kinds of safeguards. When the Local Govern- 
ment makes the order of forfeiture, the Bill provides that it 
must state or describe the offending words, or articles, or 
pictures, or engravings, or whatever it is upon which it bases 
its order. No making an order which is vague, which ie in- 
definite, no order without allowing the man to know what he 
is being punished for, but a definite order stating the very 
words of the article, or describing it as that which the man 
is being punished for. Is not that a safeguard? ” 

The efficacy of this ‘‘ safeguard ’’ has just been tested in the 
Calcutta High Court: and the result is sufficiently startling 
to merit a few moments’ consideration by English Liberals. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali is a well-known Indian journalist, 
who edits and owns a newspaper at Delhi, known as the 
“‘Comrade.’’ To him were sent in April last five copies of a 
pamphlet, published in Constantinople, and _ entitled, 
“Come over into Macedonia and help us.” This pamphlet 
contained a foreword by Sir Adam Block, President of the 
Council of Administration of the Ottoman Public Debt, and 
was addressed, not to Indians, but to Englishmen, to whom 
it appealed as Christians to use their influence with the 
British Government to abandon what was called their 
attitude of apathy towards the massacres of Turkish Moslems 
by the Balkan Allies. Mr. Mahomed Ali printed the 
pamphlet in the May and June issues of his newspaper. On 
July 16th the Governor-General in Council, by notification 
in the Gazette of India, declared the pamphlet to be 
“forfeited to His Majesty”; and six days later the 
Government of Bengal followed suit. 

The Bengal order contained no statement of the grounds 
upon which action was taken ; and, relying upon the specific 
assurance to which allusion was mede at the outset, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali applied to the Calcutta High Court to set aside 
the order of forfeiture. This ability to invoke the aid of 
the Judges was, it may be mentioned, another of the ‘‘ safe- 
guards ’’ upon which much stress was laid during the debates 
in Council. Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the Chief Justice of 
Bengal, was able to assist the applicant so far as to hold 
that the statutory direction to state the grounds imposes 
‘‘an imperative obligation.’’ But the framers of the Act 
were well aware that they would blunder—and blunder badly 
—when they came to administer it; and they took care to 
insert a later section which bars all calling in question of the 
legality of any order of forfeiture. And so, as the Chief 
Justice put it :— 

“Of the two alleged checks on Executive action, supposed 
to be furnished by the Act, one—the intervention of the courts 
—is ineffectual, while the other for this very reason can be, 
and in this case has been, disregarded, without impairing the 
practical effect of a forfeiture purporting to be under the Act.” 
Nor is this all. The Chief Justice had also something to 

say with regard to Section 4 of the Act—the operative 
Section, which arms the Executive Authority with the power 
to proscribe publications. The relevant portions of the 
Section are as follows :— 


*** Whenever it appeare to the Local Government that any 
printing press in respect of which any security has been 
deposited, as required by Section 3, is used for the purpose of 
printing or publishing any newspaper, book, or other docu- 
ment containing any words, signs, or visible representations 
which are likely or may have a tendency, directly or indirectly, 
whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implica- 
tion, or otherwise to bring into hatred or contempt any class 
or section of his Majesty’s subjects in British India,’ then the 
consequences indicated in the Act are to follow.” 


Sir Lawrence Jenkins’s commentary upon this was in these 
terms :— 


“The provisions of Sections 4 are very comprehensive, and 
its language is as wide as human ingenuity could make it. 
Indeed, it appears to me to embracé the whole range of 
varying degrees of assurance, from certainty on the one side, 
to the very limits of impossibility on the other. It is difficult 
to see what lengths the operation of this section might not be 
plausibly extended to by an ingenious mind. They would 
certainly extend to writings that may even command approval. 
An attack on that degraded section of the public which lives 
on the misery and shame of others would come within this 
wide-spread net; the praise of a class might not be free from 


risk. Much that is regarded as standard literature might 
undoubtedly be caught.” 





It is impossible not to appreciate the subtle flavor of the 
irony which pervades this judicial pronouncement. Un- 
happily, it is impossible also to impugn its deadly accuracy. 

Still, it will be said, the right is vested in the High 
Court to decide that the newspaper or other document in 
respect of which an order of forfeiture has been made does 
not contain any of the words, signs, and so on, described in 
the all-embracing section. Not so. In this case the Advocate- 
General admitted, quite frankly, that the pamphlet was not 
seditious, and that it did not offend against any provision of 
the criminal law of India. But this was entirely gratuitous 
on his part. The Act throws the whole burden of proof 
on the applicant: so that, as the Chief Justice points out, 
“however meritorious the pamphlet may be, still, if the 
applicant cannot establish the negative the Act requires, bis 
application must fail.’”’ And what is this negative? Let 
Sir Lawrence once more tell us:— 

“It is not enough for the applicant to show that the words 
of the pamphlet are not likely to bring into hatred or con- 
tempt any class or section of his Majesty’s subjects in British 
India, or that they have not a tendency, in fact, to bring about 
that result. But he must go further, and show that it is 
impossible for them to have that tendency, either directly or 
indirectly, and whether by way of inference, suggestion, 
allusion, metaphor, or implication. Nor is that all, for we 
find that the Legislature has added to this the all-embracing 
phrase, ‘or otherwise.’ ”’ 

No wonder his lordship described the task which is thus 
laid upon an applicant as ‘‘ almost hopeless.’’ It was noted 
further by Sir Lawrence Jenkins that honesty of motive and 
absence of malice avail nothing under the Press Act. While 
the ‘‘ explanation ”’ attached to the “‘ sedition ’’ Section 1534 
of the Indian Penal Code makes it clear that it is not an 
offence to point out without malicious intention, and with an 
honest view to their removal, matters which are producing, 
or have a tendency to produce, the feelings of enmity and 
hatred indicated in the Section, no such qualifying words 
have been inserted in the Press Act. 

The net result of the whole matter is that His Majesty’s 
Judges have confessed to their impotence to afford any sort 
of protection to the subject in India against any executive 
misuse of the extraordinary powers conferred by the Act. 
All, however, was not lost. The Advocate-General most 
handsomely restored to Mr. Mahomed Ali the good character 
he had never lost. As the Chief Justice says, in that vein 
of quiet sarcasm which makes his judgment such enjoyable 
reading, counsel for the Crown “ was even willing to concede 
and believe that he was acting in the highest interests of 
humanity and civilization.” No order as to costs was there- 
fore made: and for this act of grace Mr. Mahomed Ali is, no 
doubt, properly thankful. But the forfeiture remains—and 
also the moral.—Yours, &c., 

H. E. A. Corron. 

85, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 





Poetrp. 


THE QUESTION. 
Tuy stricken face, 
Thy piteous, tender, white, uplifted brow, 
Daphne, and sudden answered prayer !— 
How seems in this green place, 
The glory and strange anguish now 
To thee whom no god ever shall draw near? 





And Syrinx—deep 
In the slow river coldly set, 
Through silent years to bloom and fade— 
To thee in thy half sleep, 
Oh! comes there not, comes there not now regret 
For that wild summons disobeyed ? 


I ask :—Will none 
Make answer?’—Ye who fled 
The flaming god-head, lying now at rest ; 
Thou who didst fear the sun, 
And thou who chosest the chill river’s bed, 
Rather than god, Which choice was best? 


MarGARET SACKVILLE. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation’”’ Orrice, Tourspay NiGHr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Passing of Empire.” By H. Fielding-Hall. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Round Table.” By James Russell Lowell. (Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘ Euripides and His Age.” By Gilbert Murray. (Williams & 
Norgate. 1s. net.) 

** Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle.” By H. N. Brailsford. 


(Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 

“Unknown Mongolia: A Record of Travel and Exploration on 
Russo-Chinese Borderlands.”” By Douglas Carruthers and 
J. H. Miller. (Hutchinson 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

“Paris Nights and Other Impressions of Places and People.” By 

Arnold Bennett. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 

Theory of Social Revolutions.” By Brooks 

(Macmillan. 5s. 6d. net.) 

“ University and Tutorial Classes.” By 
(Longmans. 26. 6d. net.) 

“England Invaded.” By Edward Foord and Gordon Home. 
(Black. 6s. net.) 

“My Art and My Friends.” 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Lifeof James IV.” ByI. A. Taylor. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“A Civil Servant in Burma.” By Sir H. T. White. (Arnold. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Cities of Romagna and the Marches.” 


(Methuen. 6s.) 
“ South America.” (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
‘““A Changed Man, By Thomas Hardy. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 
Lady of the Chimney-Corner.” By 
(Nash. 8s. 6d. net.) 
‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Conscience.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


“The Adams. 


Albert Mansbridge. 


By Sir Frederic Cowen. (Arnold. 


By Edward Hutton. 


By W. H. Koebel. 
and Other Tales.” 
“ My Alexander Irvine. 


By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


“‘Inédits Napoléoniens.” Par Arthur Chuquet. (Paris: 
Fontemoing. 12fr.) ; . 
“La Chine en Révolution.”” Par E. Pottach. (Paris: Perrin. 


“En sieeosthesestiten.” Par Emile Faguet. (Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 
‘“Geschichte der Weltliteratur.” Von Paul Wiegler. (Berlin: 
Ullstein. M. 6.) 
* * 

Iv is possibly a sign of the times that one of the avowed 
objects of the Publishers’ Co-operative Bureau, an association 
of American publishers that has recently come into exist- 
ence, is to secure the publication of “fewer and better 
books.” As a first step towards achieving this ideal, the 
Bureau intends to issue gratuitously each month a list of 
“the few best books of that month which stand above the 
others in merit and general interest.” The proposal seems 
to us deserving of imitation in this country. Publishers are 
awakening to the evils of an over-production of books, and 
to the danger that a really good work of which the publisher 
can be justly proud may be buried in the mass of rubbish 
that is shot from the press. If we had in this country a list 
such as that issued by the American Publishers’ Bureau, 
compiled by some competent and impartial body, good books 
would stand a better chance of recognition. 

* & 


Tue new American tariff will have its effect on the 
world of books as well as on other matters. Hitherto, 
English books imported into the United States had to pay 
a duty of 25 per cent. Under the new tariff this has been 
reduced to 15 per cent., and there is a corresponding 
reduction on most of the materials employed in the mechanics 
of book-making. An effort was made by the Senate to 
impose a duty on books printed in foreign languages, but 
this was defeated by two votes, and they have been retained 
on the free list. Bibles can also be imported free of duty, 
and so can books and pamphlets that have been printed 
twenty years before the date of importation. 

* * x 


Wuy is it that in these days, when series are so much 
the vogue, no publisher has thought it worth while to issue 
a series of books that have been written either wholly or 
partly in prison? The query is suggested by the publication 
last week of a new edition of John Mitchel’s “ Jail Journal,” 
a book for which Mr. Arthur Griffith, its editor, 
makes the claim that “in the literature of prison, 
it has no equal.” The “Jail Journal” is certainly a wonder- 
ful record, almost perfect in style, and revealing a powerful 
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and audacious though not an entirely attractive personality. 
Some of Mitchel’s descriptions of the way in which ordinary 
convicts were treated in the middle of the nineteenth 
century are most impressive, and no reader is likely to forget 
his account of the escape and capture of three prisoners from 
the hulks at Bermuda, and the savage punishment which 
they received. This is all the more impressive as there was 
very little of the humanitarian in Mitchel’s temperament. 
He defended slavery, and poured contempt upon those whom 
he called “ Benevolists’”’ and ‘“‘Human Progressmen.” But 
his “ Jail Journal” is a classic among prison-books, and goes 
a long way to justify the claim of one of his biographers, 
that “in many respects he was the greatest man of letters 
that Ireland has produced since Swift.” 
* * * 

Peruaps the most famous of jail journals is Silvio 
Pellico’s “Le Mie Prigioni,” and it would have to be 
included in any series of prison books, though we confess 
that it does not make very lively reading. The tragedies 
which Pellico also wrote in captivity are hardly likely to be 
disturbed. “Don Quixote” has a right to a place, for it 
was probably begun while Cervantes was imprisoned at 
Seville. At all events, he himself describes it as “ just what 
might be begotten in a jail.” The greatest prison book in 
English literature is, of course, the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Raleigh’s “ History of the World,” “ Discourse of War,” and 
“ Observations on Trade and Commerce ” were all written in 
prison. The last of the three has the further distinction of 
being one of the earliest treatises in defence of free trade. 

“ “« » 

Or the many poems written in prison, Wilde’s “ Ballad 
of Reading Gaol” has taken most color and inspiration from 
the environment that gave it birth. Other poets who have 
wooed the Muse in a cell are the Jesuit, Robert Southwell, 
the Puritan, George Wither, and the Cavalier, Richard Love- 
lace. Leigh Hunt wrote the “ Descent of Liberty” and part 
of “The Story of Rimini” while expiating his libel on the 
Prince Regent, and the sentence which James Montgomery 
served for denouncing the war against France in 1792 pro- 
duced his dreary “Pleasures of Imprisonment.” James 
Montgomery, by the way, was described by Byron as a man 
of considerable genius, whose “ Wanderer of Switzerland ” was 
worth a thousand “ Lyrical Ballads.”” Thomas Cooper, the 
Chartist, is yet another poet who practised his art in prison. 
He was sentenced to two years in 1843 for urging on the 
Staffordshire colliers who were on strike, and at the end of 
the period he had finished “The Purgatory of Suicides,” a 
political epic in ten books, in which he gave expression to 
the Chartist ideas of his time. Nor must we forget the 
“Prison Thoughts’’ of Dr. Johnson’s protégé, the unfortu- 
nate Dr. Dodd, though they are inferior to the other poems 
we have mentioned. But the list of prison books is a long 
one, and any publisher who projects such a series as we 
have in mind need be at no loss for material. 

* * * 


A BiocgRaPHy of Archbishop Alexander, the late Irish 
Primate, has been written by his daughter, who is already 
known in the world of books as the author of some capital 
novels. Alexander was one of the last survivors of the 
Oxford movement, and he used to say that his whole life 
had been influenced by Newman’s sermons. Miss Alexander’s 
memoir is likely to be read with as much interest by men of 
letters as by ecclesiastics, for her father was a poet and 
essayist of distinction, and came into contact with many 
of the great writers of his generation. He modestly said 
of himself, some years before his death: “I have been 
enough of a writer to prevent me being a very good speaker. 
I have been enough of » speaker to prevent me being a 
thinker. And I have been enough of a writer and speaker 
and thinker to prevent me being a very good bishop.” His 
biography will be published by Mr. Arnold early in 
November. 

* # * 

M. Louis Bertrann’s “ Life of St. Augustine,” which 
was published as a serial in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
is considered in some quarters to be as valuable a contri- 
bution to ecclesiastical biography as M. Paul Sabatier’s 
“Life of St. Francis.” We learn that Messrs. Constable 
have almost ready a translation of M. Bertrand’s work, and 
that the English version will be published simultaneously 
with the French original during the next few weeks. 
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Rediews. 


IN DEFENCE OF LITERATURE. 


“Personality in Literature.” By R. A. ScoTt-James. (Secker. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Scort-James comes gallantly to the rescue of literature 
in the present volume. He sees literature, as it were, being 
torn by violent hands from her home among the Fine Arts 
and carried off to the dungeons of sinister persons like social 
reformers. In a mood of artistic chivalry, he has gone forth 
fully armed with philosophy, phrase, and argument, deter- 
mined to free literature once more into the green world of 
the imagination. In the result he has given us a book of 
distinguished thought and statement—a book the first part 
of which is a real and absorbing contribution to the philo- 
sophy of iiterature. For the book is divided into three parts, 
each of which has only the slightest connection with the 
others, except for the fact that the author’s point of view 
gives them all a sort of unity. In other words, the book has 
the unity, not of a thesis, but of a volume of essays. To be 
sure, the importance of personality in literature may be said 
to be urged philosophically in the first part, and by means 
of such examples as Mr. Shaw, Mr. Chesterton, and Synge 
in the third part. But the second part, which includes 
chapters on Specialism in Religion, Specialism in War, and 
Professional Politics, interesting though it is in itself, seems 
hardly relevant to the theme announced in the title of the 
book. We confess that, as we read on, this annoyed us for 
a time, for we had been so thoroughly enjoying the assault 
of ideas in the early chapters that we were just in the frame 
of mind to see them driven home with enthusiasm without 
a moment’s waiting. 

In his first chapter, ‘‘The Degradation of Beauty,” Mr. 
Scott-James tries a fall with those anarchists of the arts 
like Mr. Arthur Balfour, who deny that there is any real 
standard of beauty—any morality, we might call it, of good 
taste. He sweeps aside, in a sentence or two, all those 
trivial philosophisings which assert that, because we cannot 
easily define beauty, and because tastes in beauty differ in 
different ages and among different races, therefore beauty 
is little more than a matter of individual caprice :— 

“It is of no moment to say that tastes differ. Men may 
differ about their friends, but they do not differ about friend- 
ship. They may have different codes of honor, but a sense of 
honor is the same thing for a savage as it is for a bishop. And 
so not all things are called beautiful by the same men, but 
beauty is the same for all.” 

There you have the whole thing in a nutshell. The 
difference between right and wrong may not be the same 
to-day as it was in the days of Abraham or Pericles, but 
that there is a difference between right and wrong has been 
clearly recognized in all ages. Similarly, Abraham and 
Pericles and Mr. Edmund Gosse would probably disagree 
violently as to what could be called beautiful and what ugly ; 
but all three would be at one in declaring that beauty, how- 
ever indefinable, however unapproachable in its perfection, 
is something gloriously different from ugliness. It is at 
least as easily defined as goodness, and as easily attained. 

It is in the second chapter, “ Literature as a Fine Art,” 
that the author makes his boldest statement of his creed 
about literature—his most reasoned assault on the heresy 
that literature is to be approached and appreciated for some 
other reason than because it is literature. The sheer 
exhilaration, mental and spiritual, of literature, not its 
social or moral tone, is, Mr. Scott-James insists—and most 
of us will, to a great extent, agree with him—its reward. 
On the other hand, when he goes on to stress the importance 
of keeping the delightful activities of literature disinterested, 
it is not easy to go the whole way with him. Is he not 
pushing the argument to extremes in telling us :— 

‘“When I say that the activity of the artist is dis- 
interested, I do not mean to say that he may not be concerned 
with any conceivable theme under the sun, but that his business 
ie to provide us with an experience, and that any end he may 
have beyond making that experience vivid and complete is an 
alien end, destroying his singleness of purpose, wholly dis- 
ruptive of his art, and destructive to its energy.” 

This is a good enough general rule for a world in which 
we are all prone to the writing of tracts; but it does not 
sufficiently meet the case of a book like “The Pilgrim’s 





Progress.” Bunyan, in writing “The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
had no doubt a purpose alien from the air of the fine arts. 
But was this purpose “wholly disruptive of his art and 
destructive to its energy”? On the contrary, it was the 
father and the mother of his art. Had it not been for this 
alien purpose, the book would never have been written. 
Again, take the case of that masterpiece of literature—the 
English Bible. Was it not the very alien end of the trans- 
lators—the service of God and the conversion of England— 
that inspired them to a joyous beauty of eloquence that has 
never been surpassed in prose? We imagine that, whatever 
our definition of art may be, it will often be found that its 
inspiration is born in this way out of some non-artistic 
enthusiasm. After all, art is only a form of life, an expres- 
sion of the human spirit, and it is inextricably mixed up 
with religion, social reform, and all manner of other 
activities. Religion has, of course, been made the excuse 
for whole continents of bad art; but that must not blind 
us to the fact that it has also been the source of much of the 
noblest and most beautiful art. Similarly, social reform 
has produced a great deal of third-rate literature in recent 
years ; but had it not been for the social reformer’s criticism 
of society, the two most remarkable geniuses of the modern 
stage—Ibsen’s and Mr. Shaw’s—might never have been able 
to realize themselves as fully as they have done. The truth 
is that the fine-art quality of any work of literature seems to 
be far more frequently a by-product than Mr. Scott-James 
will admit. The wind of literature bloweth where it listeth, 
and we can imagine even a temperance hymn that might 
stand the literary test, though we frankly admit we have 
never seen this miracle yet. 

On the other hand, even if we must not apply the 
literary test too strictly to the purposes of authors, we agree 
with Mr. Scott-James that it is by this test that their works 
must stand or fall. Whether he is a religious man or a social 
reformer, or what-not, the artist can only justify himself 
as artist by opening a door into new imaginative experi- 
ences. He must “ bring order out of disorder, imposing upon 
matter a form which the imagination has conceived.” He 
must awaken in us some energy of mind or spirit; and he 
must do this by making his subject-matter “alight” with a 
significance all his own. It is in stressing this personal 
quality in fine art that Mr. Scott-James seems to us especially 
happy. Others have noted the importance of a background 
of ideas or philosophy, or something corresponding to these, 
in the work of an artist ; and Mr. Scott-James acknowledges 
his debt to Coleridge for the view that “the great artist is 
engaged in the attempt to body forth, through the symbols 
which external nature provides him, his fundamental con- 
ceptions about life.’’ But our author gives a fresh interpre- 
tation to this. He will not agree that these conceptions are 
necessarily metaphysical conceptions: if they were, the 
Coleridge generalization might account for the genius of Mr. 
Hardy, but it would not account for the genius of Lewis 
Carroll. Mr. Scott-James arrives at a new generalization 
which will enable the author of the Book of Job to lie down 
with the author of Uncle Remus, and Lewis Carroll to con- 
verse as a brother-artist with A®schylus :— 

“There is (he writes) surely something more essential to a 
man even than the codification of himself in the final terms of 
philosophy. It is that kernel of personality which inclines him 
in this direction or that: it is this kernel of personality which 
turns him, in the first place, to philosophy, if he be a 
philosopher; or which makes him detest abstract speculation, 
if he is another kind of man. It is prior to philosophy. It 
is a condition of its being. It determines, surely, even the 
character of a man’s metaphysic, setting him, not to range like 
an aimless ghost of thought across the Universe, but to express 
himself accurately; to express himself, with the help of his 
intellect, consistently. Now the artist, or imaginative person, 
is not seeking to express himself, like the philosopher, in 
terms of logical notions; and he is under no obligation to 
express himself to himself logically, before he proceeds to 
express himself imaginatively. All that is essential is that the 
kernel of his personality, that which determines philosophies 
as it determines every other achievement, should be directly, 
immediately, expressed in the figurative language of art.’’ 
This is abidingly true, though it leaves it open to Mr. 

Balfour, and those who agree with him, to retort that Mr. 
Scott-James is making artistic creation just as much a 
matter of caprice as they have made artistic criticism. At 
the same time, Mr. Scott-James does put certain fetters on 
the caprices of the artists, as when he declares that “an 
artist stands self-condemned if his interpretation [of life] 
fails to correspond with that outward life to which our senses 
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are a sufficient guide.” Thus Dickens may have, to a certain 
extent, revealed his personality in the scene of Little Nell’s 
death, but he did it by an offensively false representation 
of life. 

Such are the lines along which Mr. Scott-James 
approaches the analysis of the pleasures of art, and, as an 
appendix to this, he gives us a clever and discriminating 
analysis of the “ popular taste’’—the taste of those busy 
people who read “for distraction, and not for the vigorous 
use of their faculties.” Many readers, however, will turn 
most eagerly, not to these opening philosophic essays, but 
to the later detached criticisms of Mr. Shaw and the others. 
By an ironical chance, there is hardly one of the writers 
appreciated in these closing chapters who is a pure artist 
such as Mr. Scott-James demands. This, we think, has pre- 
vented the author from estimating Mr. Shaw as a dramatist 
quite justly. It is difficult, for instance, for anyone who has 
enjoyed, as the present writer has done, “ John Bull’s Other 
Island” and “ Fanny’s First Play,” to read without amaze- 
ment the assertion that ‘‘ Mr. Shaw is far better as lecturer, 
debater, pamphleteer, and writer of critical essays than as 
a writer of either romances or plays.’’ Similarly, we marvel 
at the sentence which tells us that “ Broadbent, in ‘John 
Bull’s Other Island,’ is not a person at all; he is a 
brilliantly conceived caricature of English stupidity; he is 
a general idea, not an individual.’’ Broadbent, we admit, 
is as much a general type as Tartuffe, but he is also as much 
an individual as Mr. Micawber. Further, we cannot agree 
with a judgment which would make Mr. Shaw superficial as 
compared with Mr. Wells. On the other hand, when we 
come to Mr. Scott-James’s contrast between Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Bennett, we find ourselves in the mood, not only of 
applause, but of full agreement. As for the chapter on Mr. 
Chesterton, it is the most sparkling thing in the book. “ For 
him,” says Mr. Scott-James, “the struggle of life resolves 
itself into a romantic game, with immortality as its con- 
clusion.” “It would not be far wrong,’’ he also observes, 
“to describe Mr. Chesterton’s philosophy as a sort of 
sublimated public opinion minus the opinion of the intel- 
lectuals.’’ That is both an excellent and a witty criticism. 





THE FOURTH LORD CLARENDON. 


‘The Life and Letters of George William Frederick, Fourth 
Earl of Clarendon.” By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL. (Edward Arnold. 2vols. 30s. net.) 


Ir is strange. that we should have had to wait until now for 
a biography of this statesman. Lord Clarendon has 
been dead well on for half a century, and to many people 
is, perhaps, not much more than a name; yet he was 
one of the most prominent figures of the Early and Mid- 
Victorian era; and he did as much as any other man of his 
time—Palmerston, Russell, and Peel not excepted—to 
mould the history of that long period. He was Foreign 
Secretary at the time of the Crimean War, and it was, 
therefore, upon his shoulders that the responsibility for that 


war principally rested. If he had ne other title to 
fame than that, it alone would be sufficient. But 
he had a dozen other titles. He was Ambassador 


at Madrid during the Carlist rising; Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland at the time of the great famine and Smith 
O’Brien’s insurrection; held high office in half-a-dozen 
Ministries; and might have been, if he chose, at various 
times Governor-General of Canada, Viceroy of India, and 
Prime Minister of England. He was the intimate friend of 
nearly everyone of note, both at home and abroad, from 
the Emperor Napoleon III., Queen Victoria, and the Queen 
of Holland downwards. His fame still lingers on the 
Continent, perhaps even more than here, as in the succession 
of great English diplomats. Besides the immense 
significance of the time, and Lord Clarendon’s important 
share in it, the fact that he was known to have left a 
voluminous and confidential correspondence makes it still 
more difficult to understand why the publication of a formal 
biography has been delayed for so long. All the better, one 
might say, for Sir Herbert Maxwell, who has had a 
magnificent opportunity. It is a pity that one cannot add 
that he has risen to it. His two handsome volumes are 
a monument of assiduity and careful editing, but he seems 





to have been overwhelmed by the mere mass of material. 
In his anxiety to miss nothing he has simply shovelled— 
one cannot find a better word—extracts from the corre- 
spondence into print, quite regardless of any connection, 
save that afforded by the date at the head of the letters. 
Thus, in one short chapter, we are conducted, or rather 
dragged, through this maze of topics—a description of The 
Grove (Lord Clarendon’s home), its history, its furniture, 
paintings, and library, the gift of some ilex plants by Sir 
G. C. Lewis and their fate, the arrival in England of the 
Princess Alexandra, the cession of the Ionian Islands to 
Greece, the publication of Kinglake’s “History of the 
Crimean War,’’ the death of Sir G. C. Lewis, the Frankfort 
Conference, some gossip about the Duke of Cambridge and 
his capacity for swearing, one of Napoleon III.’s numerous 
suggestions for a European Conference, Clarendon’s 
acceptance of the Duchy of Lancashire, Garibaldi’s visit, 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair, and so on. To piece such a 
patchwork together into any sort of design would require 
miraculous powers of fancy embroidery; the biographer’s 
is the plainest and most straightforward of stitching. Add 
that Lord Clarendon’s very voluminous correspondence does 
not sparkle very greatly, nor does it ever glow with great 
conceptions, and one may guess that this is a biography to 
be dipped into rather than read. Still, to the serious 
student of history this fault is rather a merit. The mass of 
extracts and quotations, which overweights it for the 
general reader, makes the work all the more valuable as a 
magazine of material for the historian. 

Diplomacy was Lord Clarendon’s life-long interest. In 
domestic affairs he was formally a Whig of a narrow, rather 
reactionary type, and instinctively a partisan. In foreign 
affairs he was, though not lacking in patriotism, something 
of a cosmopolitan. His tendency was always to take a 
European point of view—a tendency that was the outcome 
of his amazing industry and sense of duty. He was never 
happy unless he was reading and answering despatches; at 
Balmoral and Windsor and elsewhere he groaned at the 
social necessities which dragged him away from his beloved 
despatch-boxes. He became an enthusiastic “informa- 
tionist,”” and his information upon world-affairs, which was 
unique for his time, and would perhaps have been so for 
any time, naturally inclined him to wide and dispassionate 
views. It also accounts for the fact that, in office and out of 
office, he was always looked upon as the chief authority on 
foreign affairs, and was consulted, not merely by his 
colleagues, but by his opponents and by foreign statesmen. 
His vast information also inclined him to take an inhumanly 
detached view of things. His historic declaration as Foreign 
Secretary in the House of Commons, early in 1854, that “ we 
are drifting towards war’’ was not a lapsus lingua; of that 
he was incapable. His letters show that, from his wide 
knowledge of European diplomacy, he simply knew that the 
tendency was in that direction, and war, though he feared 
it, seemed to him “ inevitable,” as it always does to men of 
his type. He realized the tendency and its consequences, but 
was not big enough to avert it. But, besides his assiduity 
and immense knowledge, he had another supreme diplomatic 
gift that, in the same person, seems almost a contradiction. 
He had rare personal charm, which gave him a peculiar 
influence over everybody he met at home and abroad. His 
tact was infinite; his conversation, in contrast with his 
letter-writing, was, by universal acknowledgment, brilliant 
in the extreme, and these social qualities were aided by a 
perfect fluency in all the chief languages of Europe. Over 
Napoleon III. he acquired a singular ascendancy, and on 
several occasions found no difficulty in bending that erratic 
and flamboyant despot to his will. Even Bismarck came 
under his sway to some extent :— 

“In 1871, after Odo Russell succeeded Lord Augustus 

Loftus as Ambassador at Berlin, he and Lady Emily (Lord 

Clarendon’s daughter) attended a party where they met Count 

Bismarck. Lady Emily was sitting beside the great man when 

he suddenly said to her: ‘ Never in my life was I more glad 

to hear of anything than I was to hear of your father’s death.’ 

Lady Emily was naturally taken aback by such an extraordinary 

speech, and showed it, whereupon Bismarck, patting her hand, 

said: ‘ Ach, dear lady, you must not take it like that. What I 


mean is that, if your father had lived, he would have prevented 
the war.’ ” 


It was Bismarckian in its brutality, and quite untrue; , 


yet it was a genuine and characteristic tribute to the great 
Whig diplomat. 
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Clarendon’s great failure was in Ireland. The famine 
was one of the most awful calamities that have 
ever befallen a European people. At one stroke 
it reduced the population from 8,000,000 to 6,000,000. 
The action, or inaction, of the English Government is perhaps 
the blackest stain on our history. Lord Clarendon’s 
despatches at that time from the Vice-Regal Lodge show 
very little sympathy with the dreadful sufferings of the 
people, who were literally dying like flies. He hated and 
despised the Irish, comparing them with the Spaniards, 
whom, when he was Ambassador at Madrid, he thought were 
unfit for Constitutional Government. ‘Their idleness and 
helplessness,” he writes, “are hardly to be believed.” Else- 
where he says, “law and order have no friends,” and 
describes the discontented Irish as “some of the most 
ferocious people on earth.” This great Englishman never 
dreamed of examining himself as to the why and wherefore 
of these things. To him the formula of “law and order” 
was enough. At that time he was very concerned about the 
general unpreparedness of the British Army, and the possi- 
bility of a French landing at Dover and the southern English 
ports, just as our Jingoes now are obsessed with the idea 
of a German invasion by way of Essex and the Wash. “If 
the French were to land in Ireland,” he warns his chief, 
“rely upon it they would meet with a friendly reception 
from the people.” It never occurred to him, as it has not 
occurred to many estimable people to this day, that at 
least it was worth while, if only on strategic grounds, to 
remove this hostility of the Irish, much less to inquire into 
their grievance. His heart was all with the landlords, and 
his clamor was all for repression. He wrote to Lord John 
Russell demanding an Arms Act and the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus. The reply was a severe snub. “I am not 
ready,” said the Premier, “to bring in any restrictive law 
without at the same time restraining the powers of the 
landlord. It is quite true that landlords in England would 
not like to be shot like hares and partridges by miscreants 
banded for murderous purposes ; but neither does any land- 
lord in England turn out fifty persons at once, and burn 
their houses over their heads, giving them no provision 
for the future. If stringent laws are required, they 
must bear on both sides of thé contest.’’ These compunctions 
are creditable to Lord John Russell, though, as one may see, 
they are not free from prejudice; but the Viceroy insisted 
and bullied, and eventually had his way. Altogether, this 
episode in Lord Clarendon’s career makes one depressed and 
ashamed ; yet he is not wholly to be blamed. Half a century 
was to pass before any English statesman could bring him- 
self to regard the Irish problem with a different eye. And, 
in fairness, it must be admitted that, on one occasion, Lord 
Clarendon did apply his principle of law and order to the 
Orange faction, but he had to suffer no end of obloquy 
for it. 

Naturally, one might expect some entertaining odds and 
ends in a biography that consists,so much of extracts from 
correspondence. An exquisite snap-shot is given of Mr. 
Gladstone. Lord Clarendon happened to be in Rome at 
the same time as the Gladstone family in 1866, and writes 
thus to his intimate friend, Lady Salisbury :— 

“Rome, 24th November. Italian art, archeology, 
and literature are Gladstone’s sole occupation. Every morning 
at eight he lectures his wife and daughters upon Dante, and 
requires them to parse and give the root of every word. He 
runs about all day to shops, galleries, and persons, and only 
last night told me that he hadn’t time for the reading-room, 


and had not seen an English paper for three or four days! 
He is a curious man.” 


And what a part the “Times’’ newspaper plays in all 
this history! We find Queen Victoria herself writing 
anonymously to it, and Napoleon III. storming and raging 
because of its leading articles. For many years we have 
Lord Clarendon using its editor, Mr. Reeves, as his con- 
fidant and mouthpiece, and afterwards Delane, his 
successor, being used in the same way by the Government 
of the day. And simply because of this privilege, we find 
this newspaper again and again working the utmost 
mischief. In 1853 William Vernon Harcourt, then a 
briefless barrister and a nobody, writes, as a perfect 
stranger, to Lord Clarendon, protesting against this 
monopoly of the “Times,’’ and suggesting that the 
Government would do better to impart information to 





journals avowedly in sympathy with Liberal principles and 
measures. He says :— 


“The impression that everything which the ‘Times’ may 
say on the Eastern Question is directly inspired by the Govern- 
ment and represents their sentiments, is due to the fact that 
it is made the exclusive vehicle for the information com- 
municated to the public by the Government. It is not un- 
naturally argued, while this is the case, that there cannot be 
any material difference of view between the Cabinet and the 
‘Times’; in fact, its exclusive information, derived from the 
Government, is nothing less than a letter of credit to the public 
authorizing it to speak on behalf of the Government.” 


That was fifty years ago. But the fact is nearly as 
true now as it was then, and William Vernon Harcourt’s 
remonstrance to Lord Clarendon might almost as well be 
addressed to Sir Edward Grey. 
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Tue highest literature of one country is always partially 
shut to another. There is something about literature that 
cannot be fully communicated except to people of the poet’s 
own race. Generations .of his people have all passed into 
the poet’s heart, and he has been suckled on the blood of 
forgotten ancestry. Even his words can be understood by 
no foreigner, for round each word has gathered a cluster of 
invisible associations and secondary intentions that only the 
ear of his own race can ever perceive. That is why no 
translation of poetry is ever possible, and in approaching 
Tagore’s own English prose versions of his Bengali lyrics we 
must remember that neither was he born to English, nor 
can we ever hope to realize the sense of joy and worship 
which comes over the Bengali when he hears the name of 
“ Rabindranath.”’ 

But still, long famous in his own country, he has lately 
become famous among us foreigners as well—among those 
of us, at least, who can regard India as something more 
than a market for cotton goods or an eligible relief-work 
for sons from the public schools. And he has justly won 
his fame from the beautiful English versions he has given 
us. We suppose no poet ever more genuinely detested or 
more patiently endured fame’s usual accompaniments in 
England and America—the lionising of evening parties, the 
curiosity of afternoon teas, the chattering peep-shows of 
divine mysteries. During his recent residence in London, 
it was a lesson in irony to watch his meditative figure and 
the face as harmless as a dove while he sat in unrufiled 
silence among the flickering tongues of distinguished people 
who had never meditated in their lives, but, no doubt, 
combined the wisdom of the serpent with its other qualities. 
When addressed, he would answer courteously in, a gentle 
voice that will be better heard in Heaven than in London, 
and then again would sit in unruffled silence, letting time 
roll on, for time brings all things to an end. So now the 
stream of time has borne him back to his own country, and, 
for the salvation of his own spirit, it was none too soon. , 

In the present volume, the portrait, drawn by another 
of the same family of genius, shows him as a boy of sixteen, 
just as Mr. William Rothenstein’s beautiful drawing in 
“ Gitanjali’’ showed him in mature manhood. And the 
poems are younger too. We should suppose they were 
chiefly composed between twenty and thirty-five. They 
are less philosophic than the “Gitanjali,”’ less capable of 
a purely spiritual interpretation. 

Most of them, in fact, are love poems, and there is no 
need to sublimate them into allegories of the soul. There 
is a frame of mind that cannot rest content with the “ Vita 
Nuova”’ until it is transformed into a theological treatise, 
and that kind of mind will, no doubt, set to work upon 
this volume of Rabindranath in the same sanctifying 
spirit. The task would not be difficult. We can only repeat 
that it is unnecessary. The spiritual intention is not 
inevitable and obvious, as it was in much of the 
“Gitanjali.”” Even of these Mr. Yeats wrote :— 

** These verses will not lie in little, well-printed books upon 
ladies’ tables, who turn the pages with indolent hands that 


they may sigh over a life without meaning, which is yet all 
they can know of life, or be carried about by students at the 
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University to be laid aside when the work of life begins, but 
as the generations pass, travellers will hum them on the 
highway and men rowing upon rivers.” 

That may be true of India, though we fear the British 
bargee will never hum anything of the kind. But if it was 
true of the “Gitanjali,’’ it is much more likely to be true 
of this volume, in which the appeal is usually much more 
direct and human. Rather strangely, the poems often 
remind us of the so-called “Song of Solomon’’ (for which 
also sanctity has discovered a theological interpretation). 
They are hard to illustrate, because each ought to be 
quoted whole, and they are often just too long. In many 
there is a recurrent refrain, as in the. four verses of 
Number 16. Unhappily, we can quote only the second and 
third verses :— 


“Your veil of the saffron color makes my eyes drunk. 

The jasmine wreath that you wove me thrills to my heart 
like praise. 

It is a game of giving and withholding, revealing and 
screening again; some smiles and some little shyness, and 
some sweet, useless struggles. 

This love between you and me is simple as a song. 

No mystery beyond the present; no striving for the 
impossible; no shadow behind the charm; no groping in the 
depth of the dark. 

This love between you and me is simple as a song.”’ 


Yes; one can just imagine a boatman on the Brahma- 
pootra singing that. Or even the following, which we quote 
complete :— 


** When she passed by me with quick steps, the end of her 
skirt touched me. 


From the unknown island of a heart came a sudden, warm 
breath of spring. 

A flutter of a flitting touch brushed me and vanished in 
a moment, like a torn flower petal blown in the breeze. 


It fell upon my heart like a sigh of her body and whisper 
of her heart.” 


But even an Indian boatman would hardly sing this, in 
spite of all its lamentable truth :— 


“*T hold her hands and press her to my breast. 

I try to fill my arms with her loveliness, to plunder her 
sweet smile with kisses, to drink her dark glances with my eyes. 

Ah, but, where is it? Who can strain the blue from the 
sky? 

I try to grasp the beauty; it eludes me, leaving only the 
body in my hands. 

Baffled and weary, I came back. How can the body touch 
the flower which only the spirit may touch? ” 


In that, even more than in the others, one feels that 
the poet is struggling to express himself in a foreign 
language. One envies those who were nurtured in the same 
language as himself. But how true is the thought that is 
trying to reveal itself in those words! How common and 
.how baffling is the emotion! 





THE KAISER. 


** William of Germany.” By STANLEY SHAw, LL.D. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir would be delightful to watch the German Emperor himself 
reading this amiable yet candid study of his character and 
.career—to watch him and listen to him, for he would, of 
course, be talking most of the time; every page, nay every 
paragraph almost, would elicit comments from him. At 
certain points one imagines him pacing excitedly about the 
room, condemning inaccuracies (of which he could find 
probably not a few), replying to criticisms, contesting judg- 
ments, finding a hundred texts for eloquent and vehement 
harangues full of self-defence and self-exposition. Dr. 
Stanley Shaw’s volume will be studied by a wide circle of 
readers, but by nobody with such intensity of interest as by 
its subject. 

There is not much in the volume that can be called new 
or noteworthy. The late Mr. G. W. Steevens might have 
succeeded in producing a really adequate portrait of the 
Kaiser, and there may be one or two living journalists 
capable of the task. Dr. Shaw has been content for the most 
part to compile and condense. He philosophises at times, 
but he seldom or never narrates or describes from personal 
observation, although he must have been an eye-witness of 
some of the scenes he deals with. He resists all tempta- 





tions to be indiscreet. There was an episode, for instance, 
in the Kaiser’s youth by which he incurred Bismarck’s grave 
displeasure, and which hints at a romance—a romance in the 
vein of that most charming and original of all Anthony 
Hope’s novels, ‘‘ The King’s Mirror.’’ Everyone interested 
in human nature would like to know something more of that 
affaire Waldersee, but Dr. Shaw dismisses it in a too brief 
paragraph. One would have welcomed a record at first hand, 
also, af one of those cruises on the “ Hohenzollern”’ of 
which the Kaiser is so fond, and in the course of which 
apparently he ‘‘ abounds in his own sense’”’ to an even 
greater degree than at other times and in other circum- 
stances. There must be a fine harvest for a humorous eye 
in those Imperial gambollings! Dr. Shaw forbears, too, or 
is unable, to throw any new light upon that “ calculated 
indiscretion,’’ the famous interview in the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,”’ although he retells the whole story of it very fully 
in a readable chapter, entitled ‘‘ The November Storm.”’ 

Readableness may be said, indeed, to be the principal 
merit of Dr. Stanley Shaw’s book. This is the year of the 
Kaiser’s Jubilee, and there was room for just such a sym- 
pathetic and well-informed record of his life and reign as 
we have here presented to us. 





BRILLIANCY. 
“The Morning’s War.” By C. E. MoNTAGUE. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue first thing which strikes the reviewer of Mr. Montague’s 
new novel is the extreme exposure of its technique. Without 
reading a word of “The Morning’s War,” any fool can see 
that it is “ brilliant.”” And brilliant it truly is, in the good 
no less than the invidious meaning of that word in criticism ; 
for the story is absorbing, the thought and the outlook are 
true, inspiring, sympathetic; the characters and incidents 
are admirably placed and admirably imagined. That is the 
good side of its brilliancy. The less good side is more 
difficult to indicate. It consists largely in the extreme 
visibility of technique above alluded to. We can see, far 
too plainly, the wheels—big, little, and littlest—of Mr. 
Montague’s “writing’’ go round. The semi-colon, for 
example, has here the time of its life; there are passages in 
which we can see and think of nothing else. The small sign 
might be a definite beauty of prose, so proudly is it flaunted 
on the pages. Again, the title is a quotation, the 
chapter-headings are quotations—and all the quotations are 
insistently recondite. Nor is this the sum. Like the crew 
in “The Hunting of the Snark,” everyone is fond of quota- 
tions: the hero, especially, seems to have the rarer gems of 
our literature in every pocket, as it were. Now we delight in 
these jewels nearly as much as Mr. Montague delights ; the 
chapter-headings, even, are no mark for our fault-finding, 
though recently we heard the device most eloquently con- 
demned by a brilliant novelist, who declared that a writer 
should not need to set up “ finger-posts” to his meaning. 
While granting all its weight and wit to the phrase, we yet 
find pleasure in the ancient, lovable arrangement—we never 
let a versicle pass unread. But in this book, and from this 
author, lavish quotation does decidedly bring with it an 
element of surprise ; for in Mr. Montague we have the writer 
who must be for ever railing against writing. Does he desire 
to contemn some way of regarding life, a favorite method 
is to say that such-and-such a view or presentment is “ from 
the books.”” Books, one would suppose in reading this one, 
are the source of all insincerity—-the poison for each pure 
well of truth. Yet it is by means of a book that Mr. 
Montague conveys that scorn to us—a book, moreover, whose 
author seems to have read all others on earth! He is 
not alone among writers in this strange attitude, which 
always seems to us an arrogant one—as though the author 
should say that all books but his are at best negligible, at 
worst pernicious. It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest, 
says the proverb. 

But, even for as long as a paragraph takes 
in the reading, we do not wish to seem grudging in our 
admiration of Mr. Montague’s gifts. He is not an ill bird, 
but one so good that we grab at him eagerly as often as he 
soars within our reach. This time he comes trailing some- 
what bewildering glories, and he is prone to play most 
marvellous aerial feats with them before our slower appre- 
hensions have so much as caught at their edges. “ Webs of 
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it is also a thorough and careful SS of a very human 
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Frontispiece in Photogravure. 10/6 net. 
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and, above all, to secure the favorable verdict of posterity.”— 
The Times. 
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words”’; so the heroine, June Hathersage, thinks of her 
father’s conversation on their foreign trip :— 

““ Webs of blown rain between her and the St. Gothard 
snows; webs of pertinent, passionless words between her and 
Bellini’s tranced sense of the wonder of motherhood; curtains 
of ordered, raptureless reverence hung between her and that 
‘ Crucifixion ’ at Rome just when it seemed as if——one instant 
more and she might have held and made hers the strange, 
poignant delight of knowing, as one knows one’s headaches, 
what Christ had borne; everywhere wisps of one cobwebby 
lawn or another drawn between something in her that desired 
to put itself forth and attain completeness, and something out- 
side her that must, surely, answer to this, some new visibleness 
awaiting quickened sight, like the many stars that must be 
shining only just out of reach of one’s eyes.” 

Is there not “ cobwebby lawn” here—are not these stars 
well-nigh out of sight? The spirit faints as we read; and 
that passage is laconic compared with many others. 

“Tremendously good, but almost unreadable”: such 
was a verdict colloquially given by ourself, and answered, 
of course, by the due “ But how can it be good if it is not 
readable?’’ For a moment we flinched. Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings (in this sort!) seemed once more to 
have sounded truth But then we found our joyful 
answer: “It is good because, though it is terribly over- 
written, the author has something deep and fine and true to 
say, and means that something in every fibre of him; it is 
good because, once you get over the ‘troublesomeness,’ it 
is intensely interesting, and the love-story in it is fresh and 
beautiful ; it is good because it shows you many sides of life, 
and shows them all most nobly. And so, though it is 
almost unreadable, it is ‘tremendously good.’”’ In one thing, 
though, it is not good. That is the way in which the hero, 
Aubrey Browne, is made to express himself. He stands for 
simplicity, for “ unbookishness”’ ; and in what he does and 
is, stands well for it. But this is the way he talks—he who 
is simplicity! ‘“ Common-sense comes me cranking in? Yes. 
And then we bolt back to our dear old complexities.” And 
so, too often. We happened to be reading, when 
“The Morning’s War” reached us, Mrs. Garnett’s transla- 
tion of Dostoevsky’s ‘‘ The Idiot ’’: we had been hearing real 
simplicity express itself in the irresistible person of Prince 
Myshkin. It was hard on Mr. Montague and Browne that 
such a standard should have been afforded us; but, as Mr. 
Henry James would say, “There you are!” And Mr. 
Montague himself can give us spontaneity in speech. The 
most delightful talker in his book is unquestionably Gabriel 
Newman (otherwise detestable), that “virtuoso in popular 
speech,” who says “ Gorlummy!” as a virtuoso—“ not as one 
from whom the orison was really torn by the shock of an 
idea’s entry on the spirit.’”” We should have liked more of 
Gabriel Newman’s spontaneous virtuosity. 

It is characteristic, to return to an original indictment, that 
the author’s last utterance should be a gibe against words. 
“They must have been made for telling about quite small 
delights only.” True—each of us has known how true; but, 
after all, it is words which enable us to decry words, and 
somehow we cannot get rid of the feeling that writers ought 
not to quarrel with them. Mr. Montague ought, moreover, 
to be among the most indulgent of us to the willing little 
tools, for he uses so many of them, and seems, despite his 
anger, so greatly to enjoy their niceties. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“‘A Vagabond Courtier: From the Memoirs and Letters 
of Baron Charles Louis von Pollnitz.” By Mrs. Epirn 
E. CUTHELL. (Stanley Paul. 2vols, 24s. net.) 


Ir is doubtful whether Baron von Péllnitz would have 
found an English biographer were it not for the sketch of 
him drawn by Thackeray in “The Virginians.’”’ Mrs. 
Cuthell has, however, been inspired to compile—her work 
is for the most part quotation—a lengthy record of his 
career which can hardly fail to satisfy any desire for 
knowledge that may exist regarding the doings of that 
“fieffé coquin.” His life was certainly crowded with 
adventures in his native Germany, in France, where he 
formed one of the Court of the Regent of the Roués, in 
England, where he tried to blackmail George I. by writing 
an account of Dorothea of Zell, and in Spain, where he had 
an opportunity of seeing the Holy Inquisition at work, and 
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of making the acquaintance of Colonel William Stanhope, 
the British Minister at Madrid, and “one of the most 
honest and wisest men in the world; gentle, modest, and 
liberal, very upright.’’ In all these countries Péllnitz lived 
by his wits until he finally settled down as First Chamber- 
lain and Master of the Ceremonies at the Court of Frederic 
the Great. With Frederic his relations were upon the whole 
cordial, though there were some misunderstandings, one of 
them resulting in the deprivation of a pension of two 
hundred crowns which Pdéllnitz had enjoyed. When 
Péllnitz died in 1775 at the age of eighty-three, Frederic 
wrote to Voltaire: “Old Péllnitz died as he lived; that is to 
say, in cheating the day before his death. No one regrets 
him but his creditors.’’ To this Voltaire replied: “ Well, 
Sire, Baron de Péllnitz is dead; he also wrote.” Unfor- 
tunately, his writings are of little account, and though he 
came into contact with many of the famous men and women 
of his age, his “ Memoirs ”’ tell us little that deserves to be 
recorded about any of them. Mrs. Cuthell has spent a good 
deal of labor on Péllnitz’s biography, but her book, like its 
subject, fails to hold our interest. 
x * # 


‘‘The Mounted Police of Natal.” By H. P. Horr. 
ray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


(Mur- 


Tue Natal mounted police force was founded by the late 
Major-General Sir J. G. Dartnell in 1874, being at first 
recruited from the flotsam and jetsam of the Colony, badly 
mounted, and poorly equipped. Their duties included 
fighting as well as policing, and they took part in the 
defence of Rorke’s Drift and fought through the last Boer 
War. Mr. Holt’s book tells of the many difficulties Major 
Dartnell encountered, and of the manner in which he 
succeeded in bringing the police force to its present state of 
efficiency. But his most interesting chapters are those that 
deal with the war of wits between the police and native 
criminals. Considerable assistance is, of course, obtained 
from Zulu detectives, and the introduction of the finger- 
print system has led to the conviction of several notorious 
criminals. There are a couple of chapters on the work of 
the Water Police at Durban, and on the Railway Police who 
are stationed both in that city and in Pietermaritzburg. The 
Natal Police will shortly be absorbed in the Seuth African 
Constabulary, but their career as a separate force has been 
excellently recorded by Mr. Holt. The only fault we have 
to find with his narrative is that he gives rather too much 
space to the Boer War. So many writers have dealt with 
this latter topic, that a repetition of its main incidents is 
likely to weary a large proportion of readers. 

* # s 
“Rose Bertin: The Creator of Fashions at the Court of 

Marie Antoinette.” By EMILE LANGLADE. Adapted from 

the French by Dr. ANGELO 8. RApPpoportr. (John Long. 

12s. 6d. net.) 


Rose Bertin’s title to fame is that she was Marie 
Antoinette’s milliner, and that we owe to her skill and fancy 
many of the wonderful costumes to be seen in the portraits 
of the period preceding the Revolution. Influenced by a 
gipsy fortune-teller, she left her native Amiens for Paris 
when but sixteen years old. She found a situation in a 
millinery shop, and by a lucky chance was taken up by 
the Princesse de Conti. Soon she became the fashion, and 
her customers included such personages as Marie Antoinette, 
Madame du Barry, and the Chevalier d’Eon. When the 
Revolution broke out, she imitated her more discreet 
patrons, and we find her at Coblentz and in London, but 
she returned to Paris and re-opened her shop in 1795. She 
died in 1813, in her sixty-sixth year. M. Langlade’s book 
contains a mass of information gathered from the 
“Almanach des Modes,’* the “Journal des Dames,” and 
other sources. From it the curious reader can learn details 
concerning the “pouf & l’inoculation,” the “chapeau A la 
grenade,” and other vagaries of eighteenth-century 
millinery. 

% x ¥ 
“Things I Remember.” By FrepeRick TOWNSEND MARTIN. 
(Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Martin tells a story of how when he first came to 
London with his brother Howard, the latter said to him: 
“ Doesn’t it seem strange not to know a soul here, even by 
sight?”’ “Yes,” was the reply; “but I have made up my 
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INDIGESTION. 
Its CAUSES AND PREVENTION. 


THE commonest of all diseases or disordered conditions of 
the body is indigestion. 

The pain it causes is often so great that the sufferer 
fears to take food. He has wind, which presses on his 
heart and makes it palpitate until he fears he has heart- 
disease ; his stomach is acid ; he is troubled with constipa- 
tion or diarrhea, and his sleep is greatly disturbed. The 
result is he loses weight, becoming haggard and weak and 
unfit to do his work. 

Indigestion may come from abuse and mistakes in 
food and drink; from heart, kidney, or liver disease; 
from overwork or worry, and from any acute illness. 

Whatever the cause, rest for the stomach is essential 
for cure. Such rest is, however, difficult to obtain, for 
fasting would reduce the sufferer’s strength still more. 
Still, some rest can be obtained by giving food which is 
rapidly absorbed and readily converted into flesh and 
blood. 

The essential element of food is called proteid, or 
albumin. Every cell of which the body is composed is 
made of it. The nervous system also needs phosphorus 
to keep it healthy. Enough of this phosphorus is not 
absorbed from the ordinary food when the sufferer has 
indigestion. Food containing these two elements is, 


therefore, essential to nourish those suffering from in- 
digestion. 


THE IpEAL Foop ror INDIGESTION. 


When albumin and phosphorus are merely mixed, 
they yield poor results, for the body cannot use such 
crude materials to advantage. They must be chemically 
combined, as chemists say, to produce another substance 
which is different from them and is perfectly pure, bland, 
and easily digested. These conditions are found in 
Sanatogen, which those famous scientists, Dr. Tischer 
and Dr. Beddies of Berlin, have proved is absorbed in 
little more than half the time required for an equal 
quantity of the ordinary proteid obtained from milk or 
eggs, two of the lightest foods given to indigestion 
sufferers. 

This explains why Sanatogen is generally prescribed 
by doctors for their indigestion patients. Eighteen 
thousand doctors have endorsed it in the highest terms 
in letters, and leading physicians have praised it in the 
chief medical journals. 

Much indigestion of to-day is due to overstrain of the 
nervous system. As Sanatogen restores the nervous 
system, the indigestion vanishes and the sufferer is 
nourished and strengthened. 

Dr. P. P. Perfiljew, the physician to the Court of 
the Tsar of Russia, writes: “ My observations have 
assured me that Sanatogen improves the appetite and 
assists digestion.’ 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Milner, Bart.,a member 
of H.M.’s Privy Council, writes: “ Sanatogen seems both 
to nourish me and give me strength.” 

The Rev. J. J. Tyndall, Chaplain to the Fleet at 
the Naval Station, Simonstown, writes from Dublin: “I 
was compelled to return home from South Africa, owing 
to a serious disorder of my stomach. For about five years 
I could scarcely digest any food at all, and the almost 
continual regurgitations of food had me pretty well 
worn out. After having tried many patent foods without 
avail, I at last tried Sanatogen, with remarkable success. 
I practically live on it, and really it is making a new 


man of me. I am now able to take solid food without 
unpleasant results.’’ 


Write ror TrIAL Suppty. 


Sanatogen may be obtained of all Chemists, from 
1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. per tin. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., will send a Free Sample to all who 
write for it, mentioning this paper, so that its qualities 
may be judged. 


T. 8. C. 
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mind that one day I will know most of the people here who 
are worth knowing.” If we are to judge from the number of 
celebrities who figure in his pages, the author has certainly 
achieved his ambition. Popes and sovereigns, statesmen and 
duchesses, millionaires and musical performers, all supply 
material for Mr. Martin’s sometimes indiscreet gossip. A 
brother of the late Mr. Bradley Martin, the writer of these 
recollections has naturally a good deal to say about “the 
best houses” in New York as well as in London, and 
his evident absorption in all that pertains to the doings of 
Society (spelt with a capital) will furnish some amusement 
to his readers. But he has a gift for anecdotage, and if most 
of the things he remembers are trivialities, they are told in 
light and amusing fashion. 


The Geek in 
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Tue London Stock Exchange began the week more cheerfully, 
and the Foreign Market became more buoyant for a day or 
two on the news that Servia had promised to withdraw its 
troops from Albania. But stagnation and depression came 
again, and it really seems as if powerful interests are forced 
to liquidate whenever the public comes in to buy. The 
St. Petersburg Loan has gone off comparatively well, and the 
bears who attacked it have not found it a profitable ven- 
ture. There is an idea in the City that Russia wants to lean 
on England in the future rather than France, especially 
just now, when the Paris banks and issuing houses are over- 
loaded with impending loans. Arrangements, it is said, have 
been made already to repay by public loans what Turkey 
and Servia owe to Creusot and its banking allies; but the 
French Government will not give permission for these issues 
until its own emission of 33 per cent. Rentes has been 
successfully launched. Meantime, the Bank of France is 
engaging gold with unusual eagerness for the purpose, it is 
supposed, of helping weaker brethren over this uncomfortable 
period. Otherwise, the monetary situation seems to have 
improved ; for the Bank of England is getting gold without 
difficulty, and the reserve is considerably higher this week 
than last. In these circumstances, it is natural that the 
discount rate should fall away, and banking authorities are 
beginning to hope that the 5 per cent. minimum will suffice. 
Whether the Brazilian Government has paid for the super- 
Dreadnought built for it by Messrs. Armstrong has not been 
disclosed, but there is no sign that any other Government 
has yet been induced to invest in this white elephant. How- 
ever, the Stock Exchange seems to be a little less nervous 
about Brazilian Government securities. Unfortunately, the 
situation in Mexico seems to be going from bad to worse, and 
the fall in exchange is playing havoc with Mexican securities, 
which are still tumbling in rather alarming fashion. Some 
attention is now being paid to the failures of native banks 
and speculators in India, which have led to a collapse of 
cotton shares and the closing of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
as a precaution against panic. There is talk in Lancashire 
of a curtailment of output, owing to the falling off in busi- 
ness. Otherwise, trade is still very good. 
Buenos Ayres AND Paciric DivipEnp. 

Holders of Buenos Ayres and Pacific Stock will have 

been gratified by the increase of 1 per cent. in the rate of 





dividend on the ordinary stock, for they may take it to 
indicate that the corner has at last been turned, the increase 
in net revenue having evidently been more than sufficient to 
cover the rise in fixed charges. The increase in the dividend 
costs £100,000 more, and net revenue should have risen 
about £200,000, as gross revenue was over £600,000 higher 
than in the previous year. Last year net income was reduced 
by about £100,000, owing to the great increase in working 
expenses, which rose to 63°3 per cent. of gross receipts, and 
it does not appear that the ratio for the year ended last 
June was very much lower. The Pacific still has very low 
receipts per mile, and there is little doubt that some of its 
huge mileage is not remunerative. In time traffic will no 
doubt develop, but the chance of the Pacific’s ever being 
able to pay more than 5 per cent. upon its ordinary stock is 
a remote one. On the present dividend, the stock yields 
just over 4 per cent., and on the general influences surround- 
ing Argentine rails, such as the prospect of taxation addi- 
tional to that imposed by the Mitré Law, it must be 
admitted that there are more attractive “lock-ups” than 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Ordinary. If, however, the 
ordinary stock does improve, the security of the prior stocks 
will be raised, and, at present, both Pacific Second Prefer- 
ence and Argentine Great Western Ordinary, which ranks 
pari passu with it, return 54 per cent. If there were any 
chance of the ordinary dividend being passed altogether, the 
ordinary would not stand at 73. 


Exectric Suppty SHARES. 


At this time of year there is generally a revival of 
activity in the shares of the London Electricity Supply com- 
panies, accompanied by the old story of a unification of 
interests scheme. Some weeks ago there was a small revival 
in the shares, and the old tale was brought out; but in the 
general dullness the activity and the story have disappeared. 
Whether the unification proposal would be of great value if 
put into effect is a matter of opinion, and it does not seem 
likely that the knowledge which comes from experience is 
likely to be gained just yet. There are said to be great 
technical difficulties in front of any unification of supply in 
London. Still, the various interests have not lost sight 
of the advantages, and the scheme has not been abandoned. 
Whether anything comes of it or not, however, the Electricity 
Supply Share Market is not one which should be altogether 
overlooked by the investor in search of a home industrial 
promising steady revenue and a fairly high return. The 
yields on the shares of the leading companies may be use- 
fully set out :— 


Prices of 1913. Present Div. Yield. 
Share. High. Low. Price. % £8. d. 

Charing Cross W. End 
Ord. .. £5 415-16 4} 43 5 580 
Do. 44 % cum. . pref. £5 413-16 45-32 43 44529 
Do. (City) cum. pref. £5 44 317-32 33 44600 
City of London Ord.... £10 18} 144 17 9 560 
Do. cum. pref. ...... £10 135 11g 13 6 412 3 
County of London Ord. £10 123 107-16 12 64 5 8 3 
Do. pref. ...  ... £10 124 11} 113 6 520 
London Electric Ord... ,~ 113-16 14 15 24 5 0 0 
Do. pref. ... si 5 3-16 4. 5 6 600 
Met. Elect. Supply Ord. 2 33 34 33 44 517 3 
Do. cum. pref. ... £5 49-16 43-16 45-16 44 5 4 3 
Westminster Elect. Ord. £5 9} 7% 9 105 516 9 
Do. cum. pref. ... — 57-32 411-16 51-16 44 49 0 


All the ordinary shares give yields of from 5 to 6 per cent., 
and dividends show a decided tendency to increase. The 
cost of production of current per unit is decreasing, in spite 
of higher coal prices, and, so far as can be seen, the industry 
is in a promising condition ; but the investor must not over- 
look the option of purchase by the local authorities, to which 
all the companies are subject. 
LUCELLUM. 





NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000. 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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A. & F. PEARS, LTD. 


THe 2ist Orprinary GeneRaL Meetine of this company 
was held on the 22nd inst. at the Holborn Restaurant, 
Mr. Thomas J. Barratt (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his remarks, said :—It 
is with very much pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
and my co-directors meet you here to-day in celebration of 
our coming of age as a public company. During the whole 
of our 21 years we have, we trust, shown you most satis- 
factory results of our stewardship, having—with the excep- 
tion of our second year, when we paid you 8 per cent., and 
an excellent good dividend that is—paid you, for 20 years 
past, a dividend of 10 per cent. on your Ordinary shares 
after having liberally written off more than has been 
requisite in respect of general depreciations. This general 
depreciation has been £83,604; off goodwill we have written 
£90,000, being the difference between 150,000 Deferred 
Ordinary shares and 60,000 new Ordinary shares taken in 
exchange by the vendors; and off leaseholds we have written 
£14,843, making in all £188,447, in addition to which we 
have provided £80,000 for reserves, and, further, are now 
carrying forward £36,608. We last year had the satisfaction 
of reporting an increase in our business, and now we are 
enabled to do so again—to even a greater extent. This old 
country of ours has done well, and we have shared in its 
prosperity, and we have good reason, too, for looking forward 
to a continuation of it. Our prospects abroad are excep- 
tionally encouraging—that is to say, in India, Australia, 
the United States, and Canada. I should here remark that, 
for well-considered reasons, we have, for the present, had to 
suspend building negotiations in America, but in the mean- 
time we have still to adopt a “ wait and see’’ policy, for 
there has been some reduction in duties. The cost of our 
raw materials, unfortunately, has for some years past con- 
tinued to increase. Indeed, some of our lines we find it 
necessary to sell at even less than cost price rather than 
interfere with the prices established for so many years 
among the public; but we hope that these increased costs 
are not going to be permanent. 

In our report to you we have referred to the strong financial 
position which we hold. In addition to stock, buildings, 
and the business itself, we had at June 30th, when these 
accounts were made up, in liquid assets alone, namely, cash 
and bills—the latter have all since been paid—£72,558; we 
had investments of an entirely gilt-edged character which 
at their market value on that date were worth £154,068, 
and we had an excess of debtors over creditors of £11,053— 
a total of £237,679. That is more than enough, as you see, 
by over £37,000 to pay our Debenture-holders in full. I may 
add that we are ourselves among those Debenture-holders, 
and it is the best security we have ever had, not excepting 
Consols. Our business to-day has a market value of 
£1,038,000, inclusive of Debentures; that is to say, it is 
£318,000 in excess of what you paid for it; and I here 
repeat what I said at the presentation banquet on Monday 
last—viz., that we were offered a million by a syndicate 
before you purchased it for £810,000, which you know was 
reduced by £90,000 at the free will of the vendors. This 
offer of the syndicate we declined, because we very much 
preferred to anticipate the comfort and the satisfaction 
which we are now experiencing to-day of having given you 
good dividends rather than incur the worry and anxiety that 
might have been entailed by the acceptance of the larger 
figure. We have realized to the full the expectations and 
the promises which we made in our prospectus of 20 years 
ago; for, in addition to those expectations and to those 
promises, we have written off for depreciation and other 
possible costs more than was provided for in the prospectus. 
Our business itself is, and always has been, to me a great 
delight; I almost venture to say that if you had paid me 
no chairman’s fees at all I should just the same have carried 
it on for the mere love of the thing. It has been to mea 
delight for nearly half a century, and I have every reason 
to hope and believe that it is going to continue to do so. 

After cordially thanking the shareholders for the portrait 
which they had presented to him, and his co-directors for their 
magnificent gift of a gold loving cup, Mr. Barratt said: I 
ought, in conclusion, to indicate to you the very strong 
financial position which you occupy to-day—to-day, not at 
the date of the report which is before you. These are our 
balances :—£11,667 at the London and Westminster Bank, 
over £11,000 at the People’s Bank in New York, £34,000 at 
Glyn’s Bank in Lombard Street, accepted bills for £9,883 
at the Bank—accepted bank bills—in all, £57,500. That 
is after providing for the dividend, which you will all 
receive in due course of post. There is a good deal more 
that I would like to have said, but I will not encroach too 
much upon your time. It is a great personal satisfaction 
to me to feel that for 21 years I have been enshled to meet 
you on every occasion with such satisfactory results. I 





claim that the articles in which we deal have been of such 
a quality as have appealed to the public, or no efforts in 
respect of advertising, which has been so large a charge 
upon our expenses, would have enabled us to present so 
satisfactory a balance-sheet. I am going now to move that 
the accounts which we have submitted to you and circulated 
amongst you be approved and adopted, and I will ask Mr. 
Byas, our oldest co-director, who has been with you for 
21 years, to second that. 

Mr. E. H. Byas seconded the resolution. After several 
shareholders had spoken, and Mr. Barratt had replied, the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved a resolution approving of the 
payment of a dividend on the Preference and Ordinary 
shares at the rate suggested in the report. 

Sir Thomas R. Dewar seconded, and the resolution was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. E. H. Byas having been re-elected a Director, and 
the Auditors having been re-appointed, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman, Directors, and Staff for their services was 
then moved. 

Mr. Barratt briefly acknowledged the resolution, and the 
proceedings then terminated. 


ALPINE SPORTS (Ltd.) control accommodation for 
3000 VISITORS IN 30 HOTELS in the BEST 
WINTER CENTRES IN SWITZERLAND.—For 
Illustrated Handbook, with full details of complete 

Tours, apply 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh-gardens, London, N.W. 


+ A 
Prudential “2c, company, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - . -  £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - : - £100,000,000 
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HOLY BIBLE 


With 22 beautiful Phototype Pictures, handsomely bound in 
morocco grained cloth, with new and full gold lettering on side, 
red edges. Postage 5d., or 6 copies sent post free for 6/6 in United 
Kingdom; abroad, 1/4 per copy, post free. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1913. Price 2s.6d. 


The October number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 
LORD LOREBURN’S INTERVENTION. 
By Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
THE MARGINAL REGIONS OF SCIENCE. 


By Sir W. F. BARRETT, F.R.S. 
THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 
By Sir HENRY COTTON, K.C.S.I. 
FRANCIS THOMPSON. By DARRELL FIGGIS. 
LAND LAWS OF THE BIBLE. 
By Principal FORSYTH, D.D. 
THE TWO WAYS OF BUILDING. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
A NEW SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


By J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE, M.P. 
EUGENICS AND GENIUS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
FOR THE SAKE OF RATEPAYERS AND OLD AGE 
PENSIONERS. By EDITH SELLERS. 
WOMEN AND THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

By VICTOR DU BLED. 

A NEGLECTED PHASE ON TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
By ROBERT B. BATTY. 
By O, PAUL MONCKTON, 
By Dr. E, J. DILLON. 


SOME QUAINT TENURES. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON: 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooma on every Fioor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoting Rooms. 


Perfect Samitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d'Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hete Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 





FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Piteaeantn ational Thackeray Hotel—- Thackeray, London. ~ 
Telegraphic Addresses) Kingsley Hotel—t Bookcratt, [audon.” 

















LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL Clayton Square. 
LLAMELLY, 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Par Grounde 9 acres. 
MALVERN. 


HARDWICEKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Eetablishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 














PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfertable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Geraes and etebling. 





LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Maa. 
Dires., 30-40, Ludgete Hill, E.v. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Foaoing Sea RKracing air. 
Electrie and Sea- water Ratha 


ss BATH. 

WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 
BELFAST. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. _Brsciene shew racine. 


-—,s&AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpeaL Resipxncn. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Reth. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establichmant 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at esparate 
tables. ight porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Rood. ; Mim Tre | 
Central. Board and Residences. 35'6 to 3 ruinens wreak: v 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Clea pier; Ist Claas; moderate, 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 35s. week, 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, loungs, bi ” arde. | 





en 




















Every comfort From 32/6 week. Tariff. Byertan Hi 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. _ Every Comfort. 10, West St, _ Bridport. 














BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORE HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 

LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. _ sss. B.. Sofferson. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 3). Scotland’s Jeading Hotel. 





EDINBU RGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglookbart 
Fstats. 200 Viaitora. Trame to City 3d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
‘erms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 








GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most cent. Eng. Meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooma Facing sea 











"Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
120 bedrooms; i, , Turkish, elec. 7 &c., baths. Tel. 86. Wires 
ss Kenworthy’ ag Prospectus, M lanageress, 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms opply Manager. 








TENSBY., 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Pate Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks 








WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. _14, Old Square. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. —=—_ Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’ ad VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t. Ist- class Temp. Tel. 212 


| J. POOLE & CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 





School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 





All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answ ered. 


i SEFUL Cc ASH FOR U SELESS TRINKETS. ~old Gold, Siete Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate. Why not find money in them 
by sending them to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable house? Privacy guaran- 
teed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost value or offer by return. Ref., Capital & Counties 
Banik- —FRASERS pore. Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 76, Princes 8t., Ipswich. Estab. 1833. 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
4 Conference on Events in the Near Fast and the future of the Moslem 
World. Questicns and Discussion, 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. per ANNUM. ForeIcn, 30s. per ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
PusuisHinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 40365. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’”’ Westrand, London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Cv., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302, 
Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 
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CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 


School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


THE ‘LEYS SCHOOL, CAM BRI DCE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near - South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beeutiful situation. 
Aim of éducation to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encoszragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students 

Priucipale—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 








PINEHURST, - CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House im grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Mtss H. T., Newb, M.A. ( Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on aj pplication. — 





ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Speolal Subject 
for 1013-14, “Studies in Old Miniatures and Costumes’"’), Essay C Class 
= for 1913-14, “‘A Practical Course on Psychology ” ), History, 
aphy, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 








e Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of | 


Ladies are conducted by experienced Tuters of high University ettain- 
ment, who work in direct cemmunication with their students. 
Preparation for examination. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 
Prospectus to Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 





LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high als ove the Thames Valley. 
ce ae Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 








Headmaster - . - - 














a MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions, Special opportunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
EAN for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 











“APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 








CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LISKEARD COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Wanted in January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, gradu- 


| ate, experienced and trained preferred. Essential subjects: Ts atin, 


French, English, some Mathematics, and Seripture. Fond of 
School Games and Musical a recommendation. Salary £100 rising 
by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £140. Applications 
to be sent to the Head Master, County School, Liskeard, from 
whom Forms may be obtained by sending stamped addressed 
foolscap envelopes. 

October 14th, 1913. 


ECRETARY (LADY) required for the South London Hospital 
for Women. Previous experience of responsible secretarial work 
necessary. Salary £200. Applications, stating age and qualifications, 
to be made by November 8th to the Secretary, 16, Harley Street, W. 


Dispensing 


The Best Profession for Women. 


Salaries up to £130. Training short. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 


THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Broadway, Westminster, 8&.W 


Dispensinze 


The Best Profession for Women. 
Salaries up to £130. Cost moderate. 
For Particulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
Queen Anne's Chambers, Broadway, Westminstor, 8&.W. 


Dispensine 


The Best Profession for Women. 

Salaries up to £130. 
For Particulars— 
THE SECRETARY, “The Westminster Classes.” 
ee Anne’s neananetnition re Westminster, S.W, 








Training short. 





Training short. Cost moderate. 








TETTENHALL “COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster 1: ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Modern methods. 











For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Head master or to the Seeretary. 








THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 








THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. rw London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


ay Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 


“THE UNFAITHFUL DOG.” By Horace Hutchinson. 








“WHY ARE THE DEADHEADS SO—?” 
By E. F.S. 


A Short Story: ‘‘OLD TAR.” By Katherine Mansfield. 








AMERICA.—IV. ‘‘BOSTON AND HARVARD.” 


By Rupert Brooke. 


NEW NOVELS. RECENT SCIENCE, 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK. F.C. G. CARTOONS. 
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“The use of a really pure soap and warm water is all that the skin requires 
to keep it in full vigorous health, which of course, is but another name for 


A GOOD COMPLEXION.” 


Extract from an article in the ‘‘Daily Mail” entitled ‘‘ Are Cosmetics Healthy?” By ‘‘A Physician,” 








All who possess a meray of the hygiene of the skin will heartily endorse the above 
statement, and those who know anything about toilet soaps will acknowledge that the 


“really pure soap,” par excellence, and of special significance in this association, is 


The Great English Complexion Soap 
Vy, 


It contains no addition of water, but is all solid soap, and forms such a scientific 
combination of saponaceous virtues as constitute it nature’s best help in the 
realisation of the perfect complexion. For a Hundred and Twenty-Four Years 
PEARS has been doing this great work with the utmost benefit to 


THE COMPLEXIONS OF THE WORLD. 


which is made wholly from pure ingredients of the finest possible — 








Pears is sold in One Quality ou in Four Styles, viz. :— 
The popular Unscented Tablet, for every-day use, Gd, per Tablet. 
The same soap in Larger Tablets, beautifully perfumed, 7/= & 7/6 per Tablet. 
This Tablet Highly Scented with Otto of Roses, 2/G per Tablet. 


This soap should be sold at these prices, but occasionally Retailers offer PEARS’ Soap somewhat cheaper, solely with a view to also 
selling other articles in which they deal THE PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST THE OFFER OF SUBSTITUTES. 





The Popularity of PEARS has made a proverb of the saying—Pears is 
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